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The Roll of Students printed elsewhere shows that the total 
attendance is slightly in excess of that of last year. It is note- 
worthy also that a larger numder,gre ‘ne{yded in the three regular 
classes. Never before in the history of the Seminary has this 
number been equaled:,. Seven ugv members have been added 
to the two upper classes... ll these as well as ail the members of 
the Junior class are college graduates. Of our New England 
colleges six are represented in the Junior class, Amherst heading 


the list with seven men. 





The letter on Church Musie which we publish over the sub- 
scription of “ Asaph ” is from the hand of a prominent New York 
clergyman, widely known in connection with one of the great 
benevolent societies. “His wide experience with the life of many 


churches gives to his letter a peculiar value. 





The portrait of Christ given us in the four Gospels is some- 
times characterized as a piece of beautiful mosaic made of many 
pieces and the different parts combined by different hands. Much 
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critical study of the Gospels is like the effort to ascertain by the 
study of different stones, each taken by itself, whether its date, 
contour, color, ete., are such that it must constitute an essential 
part of some portrait of Jesus. Another method is to take the 
portrait as it exists in its present shape, to study the relationships, 
_ the harmonies, and unified characteristics of the whole, and then 
stand ready to discuss whether certain stones are not accordant 
with and necessary to this vivid, harmonious, and consistent por- 
trait. It is something of this later method that appears in the 
admirable inductive study of Christ’s estimate of himself, the 
first half of which is presented in this issue. It deserves a care- 
ful reading. 





The letter from Rev. G. E. White, of Marsovan, Turkey, 
which we publish in the “ Alumni News” revives the Carew 
Lectures of 1891-92 upon the people called Hittites. So varied 
and vigorous has been,the. SUNY OR, these last years that a cloud of 
dust has hovered ovprithg-ayptine fs Hittite ” territory. The very 
name has acquired a still more fleeting and uncertain value. Yet 
all still looketutéh iixtebife expe angy’ ‘ty’ dddtlen light. Perhaps 
the most promising’ Ww orker in’ this held fo'day i is Dr. Karl Leh- 
mann, who recently made an extended tour through Asia Minor 
studying the Vannie inscriptions. He approaches the problem 
indirectly and considers at least the hieroglyphics, if not the 
people themselves, Aryan. Our correspondent again awakens 
interest, even if he is not able to contribute absolutely new in- 
formation. Had he money and permission to dig, he might yet 
reveal splendid secrets of the past. He has, perhaps, used “ our 
books ” too thoroughly; and we should have been glad of a more 


“ 


detailed description of the “ cuneiform brick,” or bricks. When 
eunciform tablets were first discovered about four years ago, 
near Boghaz Keoy, a wholly new link was added to the myster- 
ious chain; as again still another when undeniable relies of the 
Mycenean culture also appeared, giving to the place a peculiar 
archeological significance. Mr. White sends an interesting 


photograph of the place, which we wish we might reproduce. 
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Respecting the problem of the Greek theater, which the com- 
munication raises, conjectural light from these old Asia Minor 
ruins is altogether too untrustworthy an element in its solution. 
That problem is being steadily worked out with marvelous his- 
toric exactitude through the recoveries nearer Greece itself. We 
should be glad if we could more often receive from missionary 
alumni accounts of such visits of archzeological interest. 





It has always seemed inappropriate that a member of another 
ecclesiastical denomination should have a seat and a voice in a 
Congregational Council. Yet on many occasions, especially of 
ordination or of installation, it is desired that such should have 
some part in the public exercises, and it seems hardly courteous 


not to invite him on the council. At a recent council in this 
state this dilemma was so happily solved that we hope the action 
may become a precedent for others. A prominent member of 
another denomination who had been asked to preach the sermon 
was invited “ to sit with the council as a corresponding member,” 
and this appeared on all the letters missive. Having been in- 
vited by the church he had a real standing in the council, and 
yet he was not invited as a full member with voting privilege, and 
this satisfied the proprieties on the other side. Why should not 
this practice be generally adopted and applied even to those indi- 
viduals of our own denomination who come from a distance and as 
individuals do not represent any church? Is there not here a way 
of escape from the practice of loading councils with individuals? 
We are very clear that the council should be held to its primary 
purpose of expressing the fellowship of the churches, and that 
individuals should be invited only in exceptional cases. There 
has been much discussion over the corresponding members of a 
council, because usually the council has attempted to confer such 
membership. This, of course, is improper, but there is no reason 
why the church in calling the council should not make provision 
for such a class of members, and on the letter missive designate 
certain individuals as invited in this qualified way. To us there 
appears no objection to the plan, and in many cases a real ad- 
vantage. 
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In this connection we would call attention to the almost com- 
plete lack of provision by our churches, either singly or collec- 
tively, for instructing the people in the principles and methods of 
our polity. We are sure that many ministers even need to be 
informed, for they have evidently forgotten what their professor 
told them in the Seminary, if they ever had instruction in this 
subject. Do our laymen generally understand why and how a 
council should be called, and how it should be conducted? Have 
they been taught the rights and duties of the various officers of 
the church, and the reasons for local independence? There has 
been a revival of interest in the history of our denomination; we 
hope it will extend to its polity as well. Why should not topics 
relating to polity be discussed at the local conferences? Would 
not an occasional evening spent upon some phase of the subject 
prove interesting to any church? We hope to see something of 
this sort, in order that there may be a more intelligent interest in 
the performance of the varied functions of the church. Ought 
not our members to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
them in matters of polity as well as of doctrine? 




















MINISTERIAL PRONUNCIATION. 





Edmund Burke, in a parliamentary speech, once made the 
mistake of misplacing an accent — Magnum vec’-tigal est parsi- 
monia. A member of the House at once called out, “ Vecti’-gal, 
Mr. Burke.” “Thank the honorable gentleman,” said the 
orator; “ he enables me to repeat that valuable proverb — “ Mag- 
num vecti’-gal est parsimonia.” But the preacher has no such 
opportunity to correct a blunder; his vec’-tigal keeps repeating 
itself Sunday after Sunday, and an impost of ample dissatisfac- 
tion to all critical hearers is levied on his delivery. 

No thoughtful person will deem the subject of pulpit pro- 
nunciation trivial or unworthy of discussion. It has to do with 
a man’s usefulness in the most important vocation and in the 
most important services under heaven. <A Christian woman of 
some culture told me that she left the ministrations of a young 
preacher on hearing from him a gross mispronunciation. And 
yet he was an alumnus of one of our colleges. She may have 
had an ear too unforgiving; but was the blunder pardonable? 
Suppose that a man fails to distinguish between “ cemetery ” and 
“seminary,” or between “crematory” and “creamery,” the 
question is liable to arise among irreverent hearers whether such 
aman ought not to be buried or burned alive. Carelessness in 
the use of words may not only drive a hearer from the congrega- 
tion, but may engender a prejudice that leads to grave conse- 
quences. 

It is not proposed at this time to discuss the general subject 
of orthoépy. The field of pronunciation, exhibiting characteris- 
tics of successive periods, and the modifications of our mother- 
tongue that have been going on for a thousand years, is quite too 
broad for compression into the limits required. When we con- 
sider that more than half the words in English have come from 
foreign sources, and that the fusion of such elements, as well as 
the use of native elements, has been attended by gradual changes 


Being an Address delivered to the Students of Hartford Theological Seminary, Nov. 9, 1397. 
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in form, signification and pronunciation century after century, 
it will not seem strange that a good deal of irregularity and 
some measure of uncertainty exist. Probably no other spoken 
language is equally embarrassed in this way.* 

I desire to aid younger friends who are candidates for the 
sacred desk, by certain results of an observation not very brief. 
Simply the preacher in the pulpit and reading or quoting from 
the Bible is chiefly in the eye at this time. 

In the matter of orthoépy, what is the preacher’s position? 
While carefully scanned by those more thoroughly educated, he 
is, for the majority of hearers, an accepted model in the use of 
language. He is supposed to be a standard, and he will unwit- 
tingly be a pronouncing dictionary for the congregation. Un- 
fortunately, his defective peculiarities of speech are more likely 
to be adopted than his excellences, if he have any. Only a few 
individual hearers possess the means or will take pains to test 
his correctness by some recognized authority at their homes. 
Yet there is always a risk of being detected. As the truth re- 
garding deficiencies leaks out and leads to criticism, there comes 
dissatisfaction, intensifying it may be into final disgust. Just 
as neither power nor sweetness of voice will save the singer who 
every now and then strikes a false note, so will they not save the 


careless speaker. Even the great preacher cannot afford to dis- 


regard what some may e¢all trifles. A small leak may sink the 
largest ship. The minister is presumed to be more accurately 
familiar with the Bible than with any other book; and is it not 
rightfully claimed of him that, in his reading or quoting of the 
same, there shall be no abuse, in any way, of particular terms? 
Shall the Moslem dream that not only every word of his Koran 
came, by the agency of Gabriel, from the seventh heaven, but 
that its very pronunciation is equally inspired; and shall the 
Christian teacher make a heedless use of our lively oracles? 
Perfection in the use of one’s vernacular is a supreme art, 
one to be sought with untiring industry. Aim at excellence in 
that line is more reasonably claimed of the minister than of any 
other man. The perfect style consists in the best possible selec- 





*On early English Pronounciation, with especial reference to Shakespeare and Chaucer. 
By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., London: Triibner & Co., 1869. 
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tion and arrangement of words; but a faultless enunciation of 
them is required in the pulpit. When these two elements are 
combined, the result is a delivery like plate-glass, absolutely 
transparent, and which attracts no attention to itself while serv- 
ing the purpose of a medium for transmitting light without a 


blemish. 
I propose to mention specimen instances of orthoépic mis- 


takes, current or occasional, which have come under my observa- 
tion. Some of these are heard widely; some are only provincial; 
a few are probably local; fewer still are perhaps only individual. 
If Apelles accepted a cobbler’s criticism on the shoe in his paint- 
ing, suggestions from an unpretending source concerning minor 
matters of orthoépy may be of possible help even to experts. 

We will at the outset notice the consonants in certain Biblical 
proper names. Inaccuracy regarding letters, whether hard or 
soft, is not infrequent. 

Instead of the hard sound of ch (k) we hear, incorrectly, the 
soft sound in “ Chimham,” “ Chittim,” “ Jachin,” “ Tychicus.” 
Similarly we hear the soft instead of the hard sound of g in 
“Gennesaret.” In “ Areopagite” the opposite error is often 
made. As g is hard in “ Areopagus,” it is natural to give it 
the same sound in the derivate word. But it should be re- 
membered that in Greek and Latin names, unlike those in 
Hebrew, this letter when coming before 7 is soft. The only in- 
stance in which I ever heard it correctly enunciated from the pul- 
pit was by a theological professor sixty-one years ago. 

We turn to a different class of words. The following are 
not always given correctly: In the first syllable of “ dromedary ” 
we fail to hear the uw sound given to the o (drum). B is made to 
do service for p as the third letter of “ Baptist ” and “ Jupiter.” 
“Milch ” is often pronounced “ milk.” The final s in “ oaths” 
is not given its proper z sound, and th in “ with” is pronounced 
as in “ thin ” instead of as in “ then.” 

The buzzing sound of s is sometimes wrongfully substituted 
for the piercing sibilant in the proper names “ Ahasuerus,” 
“Methuselah,” “ Czesarea,” “ Asia,” “Persia.” The last two 


are seldom correctly given. 
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The letter « sometimes fails of its sharp percussion, and. is 
changed to gz in “ Alexander,” “ Alexandria,” “ exorcise,” “ ex- 
ercise.” Then per contra comes to light one of the irregularities 


of our language; and instead of the soft we hear the sharper sound 


99 6 99 6 


in “ exalt,” “ examine,” “ exert.” 

A sound not represented by a visible letter, yet entitled to a 
place, often fails of recognition. That is true in the following 
words: “Concord,” “concourse,” “concubine,” “conquer,” 
“language,” “ languish,” in all of which the n at the end of the 
first syllable should have the sound of ng. 

In some sections of the country h is syncopated. Hence in- 
stead of “ wheel ” we hear “ weal ”; for “ which,” “ witch ”’; for 
“while,” “ wile ”; for “ white,” “ wight ”; for “ whine,” “ 
And we are thus reminded of what Douglas Jerrold said of a 
man who, on leaving the stage, became a wine merchant: “I 
am told that his wine off the stage is better than his whine on it.” 

There are also sections — formerly there were more of 


wine.” 


them — where the ringing sound of ng is not heard in the last 


syllable of many words —a very rustic elision. For example: 


.» 


“yeadin’,” “singin’,” “cunnin’.” The tyro might well prac- 
tice on these words: “ singing,” “ sinning,” “ singeing.” 

Who wants clipped coins? Within my recollection this was 
noticeable in eastern Massachusetts. The same will be found in 
some parts of Great Britain. Hence the pertinency there of 
Archbishop Whateley’s conundrum, “ Why is Ireland the richest 
country in the world ?’ “ Because its capital is alwavs Dublin.” 

We often light upon a colloquial maltreatment obtruding 
into the Scripture vocabulary. It may be termed “ phonetic 
decay.” Thus a letter has the cold shoulder turned to it when 
we fail to hear the final consonant in such words as “ kept,” 
“slept,” “swept,” “wept,” “thousand,” “sixth”; or the con- 
sonant at the end of the first syllable of words like “ grandfather,” 
“friendly,” “ handful,” “ kindness,” “softly ”; or a part of the 
consonants preceding a final s, as in “acts,” “depths,” “de 
pends,” “ friends,” “ sects ”; or hear “ condem-ning ” pronounced 
“ condeming.” 

In the same way the preacher lets go an entire syllable when 
he elides the final vowel of “ beloved ” (adj.), “ blessed ” (adj.), 
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“bushel,” “idol,” “travel”; or the e in the penultimate of 


“ believe,” “ every,” “several.” 

Does any one say to himself, “ That’s a small matter; a little 
short e in the first syllable is of no importance.” So thought a 
young compositor in the printing office of Benjamin Franklin 
when he was engaged upon an edition of the New Testament. 
But the employer made it plain to the apprentice that a single 
letter might be of prime moment. Franklin set up a verse from 
the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, omitting the first let- 
ter of one word: “Ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, we* 
shall be hanged.” 

We now turn to the vowels. Toward some of them a good 
deal of discourtesy is shown. Colloquial carelessness, instead of 
“again ” (a-gen) and “ against ” (a-genst) deals out “agin ” and 
“agaynst.” The awl of “also” and “ always ” is perverted into 
ol, and “ bonnet ” is made over into “ bunnet.” The vice-presi- 
dent of a leading benovolent society I have heard more than 
once on the platform speak of ladies’ “ bunnets.” 

The unaccented vowels in particular are subject. to ill treat- 
ment. The fact of their being less prominent is a poor excuse 
for metamorphosing them. Thus instead of “ angel ” the pulpit 
may deal out “ angil,”’ and make a similar change to 7 in the final 


” “ curtain,” “ gospel,” “ honest,” “ nearest,” 


syllables of “ basket, 
“women,” “savage,” “market”; while the first syllables of 
“kettle ” and “ yesterday ” receive similar treatment. A kin- 
dred substitution of uw, as in “ must,” falsifies the final syllables 
of “judgment,” “ Jerusalem,” “ Miriam,” “Salem,” “solemn,” 
“spirit.” There is one Congregational minister who uniformly 
and with distinctness pronounces this last word “ Speerit.” 

Monosyllabic terms share also in this habit of slighting. An 
attentive ear instead of “doth ” (duth) will catch “ doth ” (long 
0), and instead of “ yet,” “ yit ”; and will note that u, as in “ but,” 
is made to serve as vowel in “and,” “for,” “from,” “stone,” 
“to,” “home,” “ whole,” “was.” 

Certain words with double o fail of their appropriate full 
sound. “Broom” should not be reduced to “brum”; and 
“hoof,” “roof,” “room,” “root,” “soon ” are likewise entitled 


to the full sound of the double vowel. 
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There is a class of words, largely monosyllables, in which 
the letter a has a sound intermediate between the Italian, so- 
called, as in “ father,”’ and its shortened power as in “ fat.” This 
shade of tone appears to be, at the present time, gaining in dis- 
tinctness of recognition among those who aim at accuracy of 
speech. The following list will illustrate: “ Ant,” “ask,” 
“balm,” “ bath,” “ calf,” “ chant,” “ dance,” “ glass,” “ grant,” 
“ orass,” “ grasp,” “ half,” “ master,” “ pant,” “ path,” “ slander.” 

This distinction is one to be cultivated. Another practice 

* may be named which is not commendable. On the part of some 
itis probably due to thoughtlessness; on the part of others to af- 
fectation. ‘Thus instead of the sound of long 7 we sometimes 
hear the sound of ee in the final syllables of “ Palestine,” “ Phil- 
istine,” and either long 7 or ee instead of short 7 in the last syllable 
of “ libertine.” 

For this innovation we are indebted to a growing familiarity 
with some of the modern languages of continental Europe, more 
especially to the mere smattering which a good many get. Let 
the “ well of English ” pronunciation remain “ undefiled.” 

Accent requires special attention. All English words of 
more than one syllable have a special stress laid upon one of 
them; and this is a marked feature in our language as in the 
whole family of Germanic languages. The French, for example, 
as every one knows, is comparatively devoid of accent. 

Our eyes turn again, first of all, to proper names. These 
have a conspicuous place in the Bible vocabulary. 

Such of them as are common to the Greek and Latin obey 
the laws of those languages. Acquaintance with classic usage 
will, of course, be a help; though it may, in one instance, prove 
misleading. The man who was healed by Peter at Lydda (Acts, 
ix. 34) bore the name “ E’-neas,” but the student familiar with 
Virgil’s hero will at first naturally give us “ Aene’-as.” While 
“ Ja-i’-rus” is correct in the New Testament, “Ja-ir-ite is re- 
quired in II. Samuel, xx. 26. The right place of the accent 
in a word is not less important than the right place of emphasis 
in a sentence. 

We open to the last chapter of Romans. <A former professor 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary was unexpectedly asked by 
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a pastor to read this chapter at a Sunday morning service. He re- 


garded it as providential that only the day before he had been 
critically examining that array of names. Hence he was pre- 
pared to say Androni’cus, Aristobu’lus, Sosip’ater, Aq’uila, Pat’- 
robas, Ne’reus, Ur'bane. The correct reading, however, of this 
last name in our revised version gives “ Urba’nus.” The forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid is not more truly the Pons asino- 
rum than the sixteenth chapter of Romans is, for the New Testa- 
ment, a Pons clericorum. 

But that chapter has no monopoly of names belonging to the 
class now under consideration. We sometimes fail to hear 
“ Antip’atris ” in place of “ Antipa’-tris,” and “ Areop’agus ” in 
place of “ Areopa’gus.” 

What would Pericles think of our college alumni if he were 
to wake up and hear them discoursing about “ Areopa’gus ”? 

The following proper names are often accented incor- 
rectly on the antepenult, instead of on the penult: “ Eubu’lus,” 
“Tdume’a,” “ Iture’a,” “ Lase’a,” “ Thessaloni’ca ”; while the 
error is often reversed in pronouncing “ Dio’trephes,” “ E’paph- 
ras,” “ Me’lita,” “ Onesiph’orus,” “ Par’menas,” “ Pro’chorus,” 
“So’pater,” “ Tro’phimus,” “ Pute’oli.” Tf a Roman audience 
had heard Cicero speak of Puteo'li, would they not have thrown 
him from the Tarpeian Rock? 

There are several names which occasionally fail of being ren- 
dered as trisyllables, e. g., “ Ber-ni’-ce,” “ Cy-re’-ne,” “ Sy-e’-ne.” 
A similar mistake drops one of four syllables in the following: 
“ Ab-i-li’-ne,” “ Mag-da-le’-ne,” “ Myt-i-le’-ne.” 

We next turn to personal and geographical names not found 
in classical Latin or Greek. Passing by such of them as may 
elaim a divided authority among orthoépists, we will cite, for the 
most part, only those about which there is no important diversity 
of opinion. On opening the Old Testament we should always 
read “ Ab’ana,” “ Ab’arim,” “ Abed’nego.” Toward sixty years 
ago I heard a professor in a theological seminary pronounce that 
“ Abedne’go.” 

Further, we should remember to read “ Ab’ishag,” “ Aholib’- 
ama,” “ Am/alekites,” “ Am/’raphel,’”’ “ An’athoth,” “ Apph’ia,” 
“ Ar’oer,” “ As’enath,” “ Ba’alim,” “Bethab’ara,” “Car’chem- 
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ish,” “Chili’on” (kil), “Cle’opas” (Luke xxiv. 18), “Cle’ophas” 
(John xix. 25), “ Del’ilah,” “ Eli’hu,” “ El’nathan,” “ E’vil- 
mero’dac,” “ Hid’dekel,” “ Hose’a,” “ Hoshe’a,” “ Machpe’- 
lah,” “Maha’laleel,” “Na’aman,” “ Rame’ses,” “ Sheal’tiel,” 


“U'riel.” 

We open the New Testament and give properly: “ Alphae’- 
us,” “Thaddae’us,” “ Lebbae’us,” “ Lachae’us,” “ Sod’oma.” 
Two of these being used familiarly among us as Christian names, 
Al’pheus and Thad’deus, are often so heard in Scripture read- 
ings. And without being able thus to offer an apology, we hear, 
in place of “ Bartime’us,” “ Bartim’eus.” 

John Newton indulged in an unpoetical license when, put- 
ting a weight on the antepenult in the blind man’s name, he syn- 
copated a syllable: 

‘*Mercy, O thou son of David!” 
Thus the blind Bartim’us pray’d 

Others by thy word are saved, 
Now to me afford thine aid. 

Too seldom do we hear “ Beth’pha-ge,” “ Can’da-ce,” “ Eh- 
se’-us,” “Ja-i/rus”; and in place of the trisyllables hear dis- 
syllables, and a similar abbreviation in the quadrisyllable. A 
pretentious consul at Jerusalem pointed out to me the reputed 
“field of blood ” (Acts i. 19) with a two-fold blunder, in place of 
“ Acel’dama ” calling it “ Acleda’ma.” 

Proper syllabication should here have a word. It has al- 
ready had some illustrations. Let a half dozen names further 
illustrate the correct and incorrect method: “ Ahim’-elek,” not 
“ Ahi’melek ”; “ Be-thes’da,”’ not “ Beth’-esda ”’; “ E’-phah,” not 
“‘Eph’-ah ”; “ Em-man’uel ” (Matt. i. 23), not “-E-man’uel ”; 
“ Hyp-oe’risy,” not “ Hy-poe’risy’’; “ Is-cariot,” not “ I-seariot ”; 
“ Ne-ba’-ioth ” (yoth), not “ Ne-bai’oth ”; “ Po’-ten-tate,” not 
“ Pot’-en-tate,” “Sam-othra’cia,” not “Sa-mothra’cia,” “ She- 
chem,” not “Shech-em,” “ Trach-oni’tis,” not “ Tra-coni’tis.” 

By slovenly negligence a letter is not infrequently dropped 
from some part of a name. Thus for “ Barzil’-la-i” we hear 
“ Barzill-i ”’; for “ Isa-iah,” “ Isa-ah ”; for “ Goliath,” “ Golia ”; 
for “ Japheth,” “ Japhet ”; for “ Jephtha,” “ Jeptha ”; for “ Mat- 
thew,” “ Math-ew.” 

These remind us that we usually fail to hear “ diph-theria ” 
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instead of “dip-theria,” and “diph-thong” instead of “ dip- 
thong.” 

One wants to send the police after such fugitive letters. 

In the same way a whole syllable is often lost, as when ee is 
pronounced as in “beer,” instead of each vowel being uttered with 
a separate sound, in such words as “ Beersheba,” “ Beelzebub,” 
“ Bezaleel ”’; or when “ Daniel” is pronounced as if spelled 
“ Danil.” 

It is superfluous to say that no exhaustive enumeration of ill- 
treated names has been attempted. Only a selection of specimen 
abuses, more or less frequently occurring, has been brought for- 
ward. The Old Testament especially, with its more than two 
thousand personal and geographical terms, is a great repository 
of embarrassment in this matter. 

It is time that we pass to the domain of words other than 
proper names in the two Testaments. Here, too, we find familiar 
errors touching the accent. 

Sometimes there is a failure to discriminate between different 
parts of speech spelled similarly or in the same way, as between 
“per’fect ” (adj.) and “ perfe’ct ” (verb); or when no distinction 
is made between the sound of short 7 final in “ prophecy ” (noun) 
and long @ final in “ prophesy ” (verb). We have authority for 
“a’labaster,” but not for “ alaba’ster”’; and similarly for “ Be’- 
hemoth,” “ chas’-tisement,” “ exploi’ts,” “ mischievous,” “ us’- 
ward,” “ you’ward,” “ o’verseer,” which last word has simply an 
r added to “ oversee.” 

It is not out of place here to notice certain phonetic omissions 
and also insertions. Except the preacher “ give a distinction in 
the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or harped ”’? 

Let us have “ bois-ter-ous ” and not “ bois-trous.” The letter r 
is entitled to a place not always given it. The Chinese are un- 
able to articulate this sound, and they may be excused; but not 
Americans nor Englishmen, many of whom in the northern coun- 
ties seem to labor under the same disability as their antipodes. 
A fault the opposite of this may be noticed, namely, adding a 
superfluous 7 to such words as Hanna, Hosanna. The Rev. John 
King, author of the familiar hymn 


‘* When his salvation bringing, 
To Zion Jesus came.” 
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appears to have erred therein. We find that in the second stanza 


, 


the rhyme requires this blemish: 


‘* We'll flock around his banner, 
Who sits upon the throne, 
And raise a loud hozannar 
To David’s royal Son.” 


So, too, let us have “ chick-en,” “eleven,” “ gener-ally,” 
“ mys-ter-y,” “ ves-sel,” “ vie-to-ry,” and not “ chick’n,” “ ’leven,” 
4 ” “ vess’1,” “ viet’ry ”; and let us not con- 


gen’rally,” “ myst’ry, 


found “ or-di-nance ” (a statute) with “ordnance ” (heavy can- 


non). 

Another inconsistency of our language here presents itself. 
In place of the uncivil treatment of letters and syllables by 
wrongful exclusion of them, a redundant courtesy is bestowed 
upon some. Inattention to normal usage gives us instead of 
“ cher-u-bim,” “ cher-yu-bim ”; “ ev’ntide,” “ e-ven-tide ”; “ ev’- 
ning,” “ e-ven-ing ”; “ faw’kn,” “ fal-con.” 

Not only do we have a superfluity of simple letter sounds, 
but of syllables as well, as in “basin,” “ bruit,” “ chasten,” 
“even,” “evil,” “hasten,” “heaven,” “listen,” “ often,” 
“pestle,” “wrestle.” These, in proper pronunciation, by the 
elision of one or more letters, are all monosyllables, and not, as 
often pronounced, dissyllables. Other similar words have, 
correctly, only two instead of three syllables, as “ Apostle,” 
“ Epistle,” “ Javelin.” A species of affectation which came into 
vogue some years since furnished specimens. It appears to have 
come from the South, from the sugar-growing region. But we 
now happily hear more often “ beau-tiful,” instead of “ be-u- 
tiful ”’; “ girl,” instead of “ ge-irl ”; “ guile,” instead of “ge-uile”; 
“kind,” instead of “ke-ind ”; “sky,” instead of “ske-y.” This 
error would seem to indicate fatty degeneration of the organs. 

Want of due consideration is sometimes a source of inelegance 
and inaccuracy. We may hear syllables transposed, “ hun-dred ” 
> may be pro- 


T2 


being converted into “ hunderd,” or “ A’braham ’ 
nounced with an excessive and coarse accent on the last syllable. 

In reading the twenty-first chapter of Joshua, at the eigh- 
teenth verse, “ Anathoth with her suburbs, and Almon with her 
suburbs,” one is liable to be misled by the resemblance of the 
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name to the fruit (almond) and pronounce A’mond. A similar 
liability occurs in Ezra ii. 59, and Nehemiah vii. 61, where 
Cherub, the name of a place, should be rendered Kerub. 

Genesis, the second chapter and eighteenth verse, has fur- 
nished the occasion of a heedless absurdity: “I will make him 
a help meet for him ”— a help, fitting correspondent to him — 
two words as distinct as any other noun and adjective in the same 
book. But by virtue of an unauthorized hyphen the two are 
yoked into one, and the thought of kitchen-help is suggested. 
If “helpmate ” is a recognized word, “ helpmeet ”’ is not. 

A certain word in the New Testament may be accepted as 
one of the touchstones of ignorance. In several instances (Matt. 
xii. 35; Luke vi. 45, xxiii. 50; John vii. 12; Acts xi. 24; Rom. 
v. 7) we find “ good man,” answering to an adjective and noun 
in the Greek text. But in five other cases (Matt. xx. 11, xxiv. 
43; Mark xiv. 14; Luke xii. 39, xxii. 11) we find a single 
term “ goodman,” the equivalent of a Greek word dikodespotes, 
the same being elsewhere (Matt. xiii. 52, xx. 1; Luke xiii. 25, 
xiv. 21) rendered “ householder.” It need not be said that this 
English term is simply one of civility, without reference to its 
composition, or to moral character. Obviously it should be pro- 
nounced “ good’man,” not “ good man.” 

It will not be accounted out of place to suggest that no one 
is likely to be fully aware of his own characteristics as a speaker. 

Who can hear himself as others hear him? That is a gift no 
power can “ gie us.” It is to be noticed that neither the preacher 
nor any one else, when mispronunciation has become a habit, 
can easily be convinced of it, and be induced to take sufficient 
pains for correcting the habit. The scope of possible ignorance 
concerning one’s defects is immense. After the delivery of a 
sermon by a theological student, I heard a professor remind him 
of the nasal quality of his utterance. But the critic kindly en- 
couraged the young man by remarking that in his own case, when 


he began to preach, he had the same defect, adding: “Some 
one mentioned it to me and I corrected the habit.” The most 
noticeable feature of this remark and of the good man’s usual 
delivery was conspicuous nasality. Fidelity in criticism is a 
boon to be earnestly coveted. The man who makes himself his 
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own model need not look for eminence. Incorrect articulation 
is incompatible with effective delivery. It wounds the ear as 
illegible writing does the eye. The mode of a preacher’s pro- 
nunciation is one of the first things to attract the attention of an 
audience, favorably or otherwise. If it is found to be faultless, 
all are pleased; it conciliates everybody; while the more culti- 
vated hearers at once take special note of it as a graceful accom- 
plishment. The preacher does not utter a dozen sentences before 
such hearers form an opinion whether he has or has not a culti- 
vated pronunciation, and inferentially whether in general he is 
a cultivated man. This is an accomplishment reasonably de- 
manded of every educated man. At an evening service in one of 
the most prominent churches of our country some years since, I 
had occasion to blush for my color. A well-known divine, taking 
the introductory service, read a chapter from the Acts of the 
Apostles, and made two mistakes. Dr. Blyden of Liberia, a full- 
blooded negro, delivered a written discourse in which he had ocea- 
sion to use both the names referred to, both of which he pro- 
nounced correctly. 

Eminent preachers, as well as orators from Demosthenes on- 
wards, have usually paid much attention, not only to accent and 
proper sounds, but to distinctness of utterance. They do not 
allow themselves to be betrayed into an excitement that “ tears a 
passion to tatters”; nor into such rapidity as obscures and con- 
fuses. The minister not infrequently needs admonition on this 
score. Ninety words a minute are generally enough, especially 
out of deference to the imperfect hearing of some in every 
audience. Two hundred words a minute are too many. Allow 
me to say that a specially clear and deliberate announcement of 
notices is required when they are given from the pulpit. One 
incident will suffice. When Madame Feller from Switzerland 
was Visiting Boston many years since, notices of a meeting to be 
addressed by her and the Rev. Dr. Kirk were sent to various 
city churches on the Lord’s Day. A minister who was then 
supplying Park Street Church, and who was noted for rapidity 
of speech, announced, as all understood him to say, “The meet- 
ing will be addressed by Rev. Dr. Kirk and another feller.” 
The inquiry arose, “ Who is the other fellow? ” 
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So far as concerns the phonetic handling of words, the most 
accomplished speakers to whom I have ever listened were three 
Englishmen and three Americans— Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Spurgeon; Henry Clay, Wendell Phillips, 
and Charlotte Cushman. Let not the mention of the one last 
named, who was an accomplished elocutionist, awaken suspicion 
that the playhouse has been frequented. I have never seen the 
inside of a theater; but I had opportunity to meet Miss Cush- 
man at a private gathering in Rome, and was much impressed by 
her perfectly clear, unaffected, and masterful utterance. 

Formerly the English stage had an orthoépie authority not 
now recognized. Garrick was an elocutionary autocrat. Yet 
that great actor failed to correct some of the infelicities of his 
” “ shuperior,” as we hear 


“ 


boyhood. He always said 
itin Ireland to-day. He was probably open to criticism in other 


shupreme, 


respects also. One Hill, a contemporary dramatist, accused him 


of pronouncing the 7 in certain words as if it wereau. Garrick’s 


rejoinder was in these lines: 


‘*Tf tis true, as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 
I'll change my note soon, and I hope for the better ; 
May the just rights of letters as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen; 
Most devoutly I wish that they both have their due, 
And that J may be never mistaken for U.”* 


“'The manner of your speaking,” says Rochefoucauld, in his 
“Maxims,” is fully as important as the matter, as more people 
have ears to be tickled than understandings to judge.” It is 
certainly true that while some will pay no attention to what is 
said, everybody will notice how it is said. The more weighty the 
message, the more important it is that it should be disembarrassed 
of everything that hinders an impressive lodgment with the inner 
man. As the outer ear is usually more open to sounds than the 
inner ear is open to the sense, it becomes of no small moment that 
pulpit enunciation should be faultless. The forfy-two element- 
ary sounds in our mother tongue, and their shadings in various 
combinations, should be carefully studied. Inattention to these 
little things is, as we have seen, a great fault and may occasion 





* Doran’s “ Annals of the Stage,” II, 89. 
NovEMBER—2 
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great damage. The eye and the ear, those acute senses, need to 
be always on the alert for the niceties of punctuation and ac- 
centuation. Right interpretation of the first article in the 
Treaty of Ghent (1818), relating to indemnity due to the United 
States, turned upon a comma, and that comma cost England five 
hundred, thousand dollars.* The preacher needs an assured cor- 
rectness. He must know how with certainty to do justice to 
every letter and every word. Otherwise the hesitancy of igno- 
rance will betray him, and every blunder will prove retributive. 
I have heard the same geographical term pronounced diversely 
in the course of the same sermon. No instinct of supposed 
genius, no following of distinguished speakers will answer. In- 
telligent, decisive precision is demanded. That once achieved 
will, like perspicuity of style, beget confidence reciprocally in 
speaker and hearer. 
Aveustus C. THompson. 





* The Life of the Right Honorable Stratford Canning. By Stanley Lane Poole. London: 
1888. Vol. I, 312. 
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HIGH STANDARDS OF MINISTERIAL 
CHARACTER. 


The topic of “ The Necessity of High Standards of Minis- 
terial Character,” selected by your program committee for con- 
sideration at this hour may at first seem a little aside from the 
range of subjects which a body like this, “ established for the 
furtherance of the common interest and work of all the 
churches,” would naturally take up. But a moment’s reflection 
reminds us that there is no one influence more potent for good or 
ill in “ the work of all the churches ” than the personal character 
of their pastors. Your committee would not raise at this time 
any question of theological orthodoxy or scholastic acquirement,, 
but would fix our thoughts exclusively on ministerial character. 
This it is which is the fulcrum of all ministerial efficiency. When 
the ministry seeks to move men, whether it be by the long lever 
of pulpit utterance, or by the close touch of personal endeavor, 
the fulcrum of personal character determines the resultant of 
all effort. 

This theme has been prominent in discussions, ecclesiastical 
and theological, from time to time, throughout the history of 
the church. It is interesting to note how it came to the fore in 
that long deistic controversy in England, of which Hobbes 
crooned the cradle song and Wesley chanted the dirge, and which 
presents so many instructive parallels and contrasts to the thought 
of our own day. In 1737 Thomas Morgan, successively dissent- 
ing clergyman, Arian, deist, physician, described by a contem- 
porary as “equally the enemy of superstition and bigotry on 
the one side, and a destructive fatalism on the other,” — Thomas 
Morgan declared that “it is a more difficult thing for a clergy- 
man to be wise and honest than for any other man to be so.” 
Now it is not my purpose to draw any comparison between the 
clergy in England during the first half of the eighteenth century 
and the ministry in the United States during the last half of the 


Being a paper read before the Meeting of the National Congregational Council at Portland, 
Oregon, July 7-13, 1898. 
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nineteenth. But the progress of one hundred:and fifty years 
has made it no less true that it is hard for the minister to be 
honest, that it is difficult for him to square his life to that standard 
of absolute integrity which is rightly enough applied to his con- 
duct. It is hard for the minister to be honest, not simply be- 
cause he has many temptations which are peculiar to him and 
exceptionally insidious — together with many more non-peculiar 
temptations than he is often credited with, but chiefly because 
ministerial honesty is a more all-round thing than is honesty in 
any other occupation. All business and social relations rest back 
in, the long run on honesty. It is expected that the machinist 
rifling one of the new guns for our navy will properly and faith- 
fully use his skill, that the inspector will.submit the weapon to 
the proper test, and so on. It is expected that in general the 
merchant will give fair value for what he receives. The whole 
credit system of the world is built on the expectation that men 
will redeem their promises to pay and that banks will honestly 
handle funds entrusted to their care. Whether this general 
honesty is based on “ policy ” or roots in a confirmed loyalty to 
righteousness the fact remains that modern civilization, with all 
its refinements and all its complexities, owes its stability to the 
general expectation that men will be honest, and to the fact that 
in spite of occasional breaches of trust, this expectation is reason- 
ably fulfilled. 

But this reasonably calculated “ expectation of honesty ” — 
to use the insurance phrase — which furnishes the basis for ma- 
terial civilization is what we may call a specialized honesty. It 
is not a through and through, consistent integrity of character. 
Different standards of honesty, of right, are applied to specific 
occupations. The business man is expected to keep the eighth 
commandment. Keeping this, he remains an “honest” man, 
even though he sin through the greater part of the balance of the 
decalogue, so long as his conduct does not become too ob- 
trusively notorious. The statesman, skillful-and honest in the 
fulfillment of political responsibilities, may be guilty of conduct, 
financial or social, which would ruin a banker or a school teacher, 
and still remain an “ honest ” official. The man of social charm 

and distinction is not too sharply criticised as to his private affairs 
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so long as public scandal is not aroused. I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that nothing is further from my purpose in so 
speaking than to join in the too common pessimistic slur upon the 
character of men in social, business, and political life, as though 
there were a general rottenness at the core and only the surface 
was fair. I do not believe such to be the case. But I do want 
to recall to our minds the fact which the history of our own land 
abundantly illustrates and which daily life is continually display- 
ing before our eyes, that for men of almost every rank and occu- 
pation in life but one the possession of a narrow, specialized kind 
of honesty is all that is demanded to secure recognition for use- 
fulness, efficiency, and respect in the community. The one ex- 
ception to this rule is the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Thank God for that! It is occasion for profound gratitude that, 
in an age of utilitarian morality, in an age of Mammon worship, 
the demand is made of him who is to stand forth to speak before 
the Lord that he shall exhibit in his life a thoroughness of in- 
tegrity, a fineness of moral grain, a toughness of ethical fiber, an 
all-round consistency of righteous character which is exacted of 
no other man. 

I cannot forget the look of depression of spirit that came over 
the face of a gray-haired father in Israel as he spoke to me of a 
pastor who had just resigned leaving a number of bills unpaid. 
“Mr. X,” he said, “ was a very pleasant man socially. We shall 
not get another to preach such sermons as he did. He was re- 
markably gifted in prayer. But I don’t believe he had a spark 
of the grace of God in his heart.” You challenge this arraign- 
ment as too severe and sweeping. Doubtless it was so. Still, 
it indicates the sound instinct of a layman that simple, formal 
efficiency will not do as the test for the character of the minister, 
however justly it may serve as a criterion for men in any other 
walk in life. It is expected of him that he will, by his own 
character, make virtue commandingly attrahent. 

Yes, as Thomas Morgan said, it is hard for a minister to be 
honest, because ministerial honesty means a thorough-going in- 
tegrity, tested in scope and degree by a unique standard. This 
the world rightly looks for. This ministerial brethren imposing 
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ordaining or installing hands should expect. This, chief of all, 
the minister should imperatively demand of himself. 


Leaving the existence, the propriety, the necessity of high 
popular standards of ministerial character, let us note briefly 


some of the forces that to-day work toward deterioration in minis- 
terial character. In speaking thus of deterioration in ministerial 
character, it is not my thought to compare the ministry of the 
present time with the ministry of some largely imaginary golden 
past. I am thinking only of that deterioration which appears 
when the individual compares himself with himself, or with his 
properly-formed ideals. There are certain forces within the man 
always moving in this direction. These do not change greatly 
from age to age. Selfishness, vanity, greed, lust of power, lazi- 
ness, ambition, contentiousness — these are at work ever. But 
there are one or two influences which we may recognize as in a 
peculiar degree characteristic of our day. And, first of all, there 
is the materializing trend of all our modern life. It is hard to 
keep from measuring everything in dollars, miles, or volts. I 
think it is probably true that those statisticians are right who say 
that there is no employment which has had so small a propor- 
tional share in the general advancement in wealth, income, and 
luxury as the ministry. This the ministry has felt keenly. This 
feeling manifests itself in the brigades of importunate candi- 
dates besieging every vacant church which offers a fair living 
salary. It speaks out clearly in the utterances of gatherings of 
ministers, like those of one in New England, where, after vigor- 
ous protest had been made against the invasion of the fat pas- 
tures of the state by those outside its borders, it was suggested 
that organization of some sort be effected, by means of which 
the first choice of pastorates within the state should be reserved 
to resident ministers. It shows itself in the restlessness of the 
ministry of our fellowship which has made the extreme term of 
the Methodist itineracy seem like a long incumbancy within the 
denomination where it was once no matter of surprise if the pas- 
torate beginning with the ordination was closed only by the short 
journey from the pulpit to the churchyard. 

Living in the midst of this advancing prosperity, required 
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often by it to adopt an increasingly expensive scale of living, it is 
not altogether strange that the ministry should lament that their 
share in it has not been greater. They are conscious of reason- 
able abilities. They are conscious of steadfast toil. They are 
conscious of disproportionate remuneration. Yet, when we 
pause to think we must appreciate that this condition of things 
is a tribute to the fact that though in the world, they are not of 
the world. It is a rule observable respecting all occupations that 
the world pays for what it gets with what it gets. Those em- 
ployments which are essentially money-getting, which set money 
as their goal, are the employments which are paid in money. 
Grade to your thought the incomes of the successful men of 
business, the successful corporation lawyers, thesuccessful judges, 
the successful teachers, and you see immediately how financial 
receipts keep parallel with the purely financial goal of the re- 
cipients. It is only to be expected that the profession which, 
alone of all professions, insists that its aim is not to increase the 
world’s fund of money should be the smallest participant in this 
increment secured by others. But it is said that the minister 
strives to bring to the world something better than money. He 
should accordingly be the most largely paid. Yes, he should be 
most largely paid, but in what? In money? God save us from 
thus materializing our spiritual life by interpreting the highest 
in terms of the lowest. This method has already influenced our 
science, physical and historical, for ill. It has wrought for the 
perversion of politics and for the lowering of society. May the 
time never come when the highest emotions, the most celestial 
aspirations shall be exchanged over the counter, when virtue 
and patriotism and righteousness, appraised and ticketed, shall 
offer themselves at their face value in dollars and cents. 
Another influence which works toward the deterioration of 
the character of the ministry is the ease with which a man gets 
into the ministry, and the difficulty with which he gets out of it. 
There is no important vocation in life which hedges its doorway 
about with such trifling difficulties as does the ministry. A 
man needs only to have the personal backing of some clergy- 
man of tolerable reputation (and it is astonishing to see on what 
slight ground such backing can be secured) and crudeness of 
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thought and obvious unripeness of Christian experience become 
no barrier in the way of his ordination. Over and over again 
the story repeats itself of churches rent by discord or dragged 
through the mire of a ministerial scandal, solely because an or- 
daining or installing council, solemnly convened to sit in judg- 
ment, has been too indolent or too good-natured to act in the light 
of facts patent before it. I have not now in mind cases of fine 
theological hair-splitting. I am recalling only cases where broad 
facts of an evident nature pointed to the unfitness of the candi- 
date in respect of a tolerable intellectual equipment or a sound 
basis of well-balanced Christian character. It is a most dis- 
couraging fact that just at the time when in every other walk of 
life the requirements for admission are being raised, when the 
lawyer, the druggist, the railroader, the plumber, is being sub- 
jected to more rigid tests, the candidate for a pulpit in the church 
of Christ is allowed to enter his desired office with almost no chal- 
lenge except that which an ignorant emotional or untrained body 
of church members may have seen fit to give. Does it mean that 
there is an unavoidable weakness in our polity at this point, or 
does it signify that through the progress of modern hygiene we 
have come to think more of sewers than of souls? 

Tn its last analysis the standard of ministerial character must 
be set by the ministry. If our ministry, through a weak senti- 
mentality or an indolent charitableness, set the seal of ministerial 
office upon men of unworthy character or fail to warn the 
churches against those who, in character, have sunk down to the 
level of simple tolerable social respectability, they are failing in 
a just sense of their own obligations. 

Not only is it too easy to get into the ministry, but it is too 
hard to get out of it. The tendency has been to adopt such a low 
type of character as adequate for the minister that his withdrawal 
from his profession has seemed to carry with it some intimation of 
broad moral delinquency, or some vague suspicion of social 
scandal. The result is that men too often continue in the minis- 
try when they have ceased to feel themselves adapted to the pro- 
fession. Such a course cannot but blunt the fine edge of char- 
acter. No man carrying about in his heart the dull conscious- 
ness of failure and the desire to be otherwise employed can have 
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that eye open Godward upon which ministerial suecess depends. 
Why is it that the lawyer may fail as a lawyer and become a 
merchant, and nobody have towards him anything but the kind- 
liest feelings and the fullest respect, or the merchant may be- 
come a handicraftsman and no breath of criticism be aroused? 
But if a minister change his occupation he is looked on askance. 
Sometimes there is a resolute spirit who, discerning that his place 
is not in the ranks of the ministry, keeps his conscience untar- 
nished, and turns with a cheerful efficiency to other employment 
and fights his way to the esteem of his fellows. All honor to 
such an one. But is it not a most ungentle kindliness which, 
among ministerial brethren, accepts such a low type of minis- 
terial character that he who has chosen this profession has set. be- 
fore him the alternative of remaining in it even when he feels 
himself unfitted in talents or temperament or consecration for 
the performance of its sacred duties, or of going out of it to face 
undeserved disrepute. I am convinced that it would produce 
a higher type of professional character if more tender solicitude 
were displayed in exalting the conditions of entering and re- 
maining in the ministry, so that less opprobrium should be cast 
upon him who turns to other honorable occupation. 


I have so far been speaking of the ministry as a profession — 
having its place side by side with the other employments that 
go to constitute the complex of modern life. And, as a profes- 
sion, I have accented the importance of and the difficulties in 
securing the requisite high-toned, all-round integrity of character, 
and have hinted at some of the many forces that tend to the low- 
ering of its average excellence. But the ministry has another 
side. It is more than a profession. It is a calling. Joseph 
Parker says “Christ called men to his ministry, and unless a 
man is called to his ministry he had better not enter it. I hold 
that no man is a true minister who is not directly called by Christ. 
This limits the ministry, but it strengthens it indefinitely.” 
When Dr. Parker thus speaks, he brings forward with charac- 
teristic vehemence a truth of which our day is in danger of losing 
sight. Because we think our ancestors over-accented it there is 
no reason why we should ignore it. This tendency to disregard 
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the desirability, not to say necessity, of a peculiar “ call” to the 
ministry is the manifestation of one phase of a most unhappy 
tendency of modern thought. Put in terms of philosophy I 
should characterize it as the attempt to do thinking which is both 
keen and practical, while ignoring the fundamental category of 
“quality,” and absorbing it into the category of “ quantity.” 
It is hard to imagine a more fatuous logical process. It escapes 
being jeered out of court only because the psychology and logie 
of the human race is embodied in language. And language is so 
saturated with the idea of quality that in order to be intelligible 
a man must imply its reality even while denying it. It is this 
denial of qualitative differences that is the major premise of the 
crass materialism of Vogt and Buechner. It is by means of the 
same denial that Haeckel can assert that his monism is not ma- 
terialism. It is the influence of the same thought that leaves us 
after the perusal of the work of Thomas Hill Green, still groping 
after the shadow of the real human personality. It is the same 
negative that makes it impossible to say whether many modern 
monistic writers should be classed as materialists or pantheists. 
It is deference to the same current tendency that makes a Bap- 
tist theologian of well-deserved repute choose as the title of his 
metaphysie a frankly confessed eontradictio in adjecto and dub 
it “ Ethical Monism.” 

Now [ have no intention of wearying your patience by point- 
ing out how naturally this mood of thought has become dominant 
as the outcome of those speculations which preceded it. Nor 
would I elaborate any criticism of it. I only point it out that we 
may, in part, appreciate the nature of the drift toward disre- 
garding the recognition of that peculiar and distinctive basis of 
conviction which theology has tried to make precise by the term 
“all.” In our zeal for exalting the sacredness and divineness 
of all human occupation, we have come to be in danger of rele- 
gating to an undeserved neglect this immensely important pre- 
requisite of ministerial service. 

In accenting the importance of the divine call I would enter 
no plea for sacerdotalism or clericalism. I would advance no 
claim for the reception or transmission of a peculiarly efficacious 
grace. I plead for something simpler than these; but because 
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simpler vastly more significant. I mean merely that in the con- 
sciousness of the minister there should be the peculiar sense that 
in a distinctive and unique way the obligation is laid upon him 
by God to devote himself to the profession of the ministry, and 
to make the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ his sole and 
absorbing occupation. Iam quite aware of the queries which at 
the present time the enunciation of this idea of a “called” 
ministry is likely to provoke. “Oh,” it will be said, “so you ex- 
pect a brightness above the noonday sun to attest to every man 
his divine calling?” Of course, I say “No.” “ Would you 
exact then,” it will be inquired, “that in every case there shall 
be the knowledge of a specific marked time when the ‘ call’ 
came?” Certainly not. “Ought not the man who is to be- 
come a minister,” it is urged, “ to make use of his intelligence and 
of his enlightened common sense when he decides to enter his 
profession?” Unquestionably. “Do you not believe,” the 
questioner adds, “that God calls men to other professions than 
the ministry? May not a merchant have a call, as well as a 
clergyman?” I have no inclination to deny it. “ Well, then,” 
it will be said, “if you cannot state the precise and universal 
method of the call, if you recognize in the choice of the minis- 


terial profession the proper use of the same faculties that de- 


termine every other decision in life, if you acknowledge that there 
may be a call to a service which is not that of the ministry, how, 
then, do you talk further about the necessity of a ‘call’ at all? 
Every occupation in life is a ‘calling,’ and the ministry is not 
differentiated from others.” 

You immediately discern how this whole argumentation roots 
in the tendency to level downward by ignoring qualitative dis- 
tinctions. In reply to such position I would only now say that 
this much seems to me to be clear beyond all possible question, 
as I read the history of the church and as I note the Lord’s own 
chosen method for the widening proclamation of his Gospel, that 
there must be those who are somehow set apart to the peculiar 
work of ministration. The world is to be saved by the foolish- 
ness of preaching. By the method that was realized in the ser- 
mon on the mount, in the converse with the woman at the well, 
in the elucidation of truth to the twelve at the last supper. To 








cient accomplishment reasonably certain. 
chiefly because of the influence this conviction of being “ called” 
has on the character of him who accepts the vocation. 
of being under appointment, this knowledge of a divine com- 
mission, this intimate perception of direct and immediate re 
sponsibility to his Master, this recognition of ambassadorial rela- 
tion to the King of kings and Lord of lords, this blessed burden- 
edness of spirit under the God-given duty of the care of souls, 
this exalted apprehension that somehow to him is given in a dis- 
tinctive way the privilege of partnership with God in his aeonie 
striving to win men from the power of sin, this right to feel 
specially summoned of the Lord Jesus Christ to the illumined 
mountain top of transfiguration and into the shadowed agony of 
Gethsemane, — it is this, and this alone, that can set upon 
character the stamp which shall make the personality dynamic 


of salvation. 


But, again, much of modern thought would bring out its 
turning lathe, and bid me fashion the one method by which this 
call may be secured, or the consciousness of it attested. 
then follows the logical straw chopping amidst the contradic 
tions of monistic infinitudes. 

I find little countenance for such mechanistics on the part of 
him who said “ The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hear 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
Somehow or other we must get back of the 
mechanical method, and of the nice logical balancings of specu- 
lative thought to the ultimate facts of the spirit — facts so vital 
as to rend all mechanism and to defy logic with the absoluteness 


whither it goeth.” 


of reality. 


this end men have been and always must be set apart to their 
ministry. This is ndt the conferring of a peculiar sanctity, nor 
the right to a peculiar sanctimoniousness. 
vision for the efficient proclamation of the Gospel. 
of its necessity is not that there may be those who have the 
power of a tactual transference of apostolic grace. 
necessary solely that there may be those who devote adequate 
time and concentration of purpose to this end to render its effi- 
It is of importance 


It is a necessary pro- 


I have spoken of the necessity of a difficult and inclusive in- 
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tegrity of character on the part of the ministry in order that the 
profession may have the respect due it. I have accented the 


need of the consciousness of a call as a most necessary element in 
the molding of a personality that shall win and dominate men 
toward salvation. ‘The former supplies the conserving, the latter 
the progressive power of the ministry in the world. In both 
phases it is the potency of character. 


We would now raise the question of method. What can be 
done toward securing and preserving this power for the minister. 
We all agree, I suppose, that the sole reason for the existence of 
ministers, as a class, is thereby to hasten the conquest of the 
Kingdom of God. The ministry thus stands for the promotion, 
acceleration, of a movement in world history. The newer school 
of history, illustrated, for example, by Professor Harnack, has 
not only got beyond the “ drum and trumpet ” theory of history, 
but it has also transcended that later mood of thought born of 
Hegelianism, which would trace all progress in history to the 
conflict of certain ideas, the laws of whose occurrence can be 
clearly charted and logically correlated. Modern historians find 
in personalities the determinants of world progress. There may, 
perchance, be a higher Jaw which determines the appearance of 
personalities, but that law is as yet entirely unknown. From 
time to time there comes into the world a man who by the power, 
in part of his idea, but even more by the might of that indefin- 
able efflorescence of personality which we call character, raises 
the life of the whole world to a higher plane of progress. This 
is the thought we find Tiele expressing in his Gifford Lectures, 
when he says “ The work of religious reformers is commonly too 
partially regarded as the revelation of new truth, or the preach- 
ing of doctrines before unheard of. But . . . the most power- 
ful means of inspiring a new and higher spirit is precisely the 
personality of the reformer, his individual character, the one 
thing he does not owe to his ancestry or contemporaries, is his 
by nature, and which science may analyze, but cannot explain.” 
Phillips Brooks, with his keen spiritual intuition, touched the 
same truth some years ago when he said that “a man’s power 
is his idea multiplied by his personality.” Orthodox German 
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Confessionalism ran to seed in an arid rationalism through its 

exclusive adherence to the theology of Luther. And it is to the 
credit of the newer German theology, with all its vagaries, that 
it tries to revive the power of the Reformation by going behind 
the theology of Luther to the forces lying in the personality of 
the man, which expressed themselves in sermon, in prayer, in 
psalm, in deed. It is useless to multiply illustrations of this 
general fact. They throng to your mind as the memory of any 
great religious movement comes before you. 

Nor is it necessary to remind you of that almost too fre 
quently quoted fact of vital history, that the individual in his 
own life epitomizes the life of the race. What every minister is 
set for is to bring about a reformation. Not every one will be a 
Huss or a Wyclif. But if the minister be not in some sense a 
reformer his life is a flat failure. It may be the reformation of 
the life of a very contracted community, it may be the reforma- 
tion of an individual life here and there, but to achieve this end 
is his goal. If this is as true, as I have no doubt we all feel it to 
be, it can scarcely be deemed a vain quest to enquire for the 
methods, or influence, by which that degree of character may be 
attained which shall make a man in his own sphere a reformer. 
For we must always remember that character is not an endow- 
ment, but an achievement, and must be the product of individual 
endeavor. 

The two things that a minister most needs for the develop- 
ment of character are thorough training and consecration. Not 
training or consecration, as alternative qualifications, but training 
and consecration now and forever, one and inseparable. The 
minister lacking either hobbles on one foot. 

And first, then, of training. You have just had brought to 
your attention the agencies which our denomination has raised up 
for supplying to the churches an educated ministry. It is not for 
me at this time to dwell on the excellence of their ideals, or the 
adequacy of the opportunities they offer for theological disci- 
pline. Still less is it my purpose to enter into any discussion of 
what are the studies the pursuit of which best fits a man for effi- 
cient ministerial service. The point upon which I should here 
like to lay emphasis is the significance of thorough, advanced 
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intellectual training as an essential formative influence in the 
upbuilding of character. 

A strong current of modern pedagogy, under the influence of 
the Herbartians, is to place the development of character as the 
goal of alleducation. That our seminaries are in sympathy with 
this idea is evidenced by the fact that at the opening of two of 
them there was last fall delivered by the president an address on 
Character as the Goal of Ministerial Training. There is an 
opinion pretty widely current that the theological school is a 
place where dogma is shot into young men’s heads with a thir- 
teen-inch gun. The bigger the gun, the better. That the 
student is fed on the dry husks of criticism. That under the 
weight of heavy intellectual duties the sensibility to ordinary 
needs is crushed out. That he is so absorbed with affairs apart 
from common life that the heart is dried within him and the en- 
thusiasm frozen up. We who are here to-day, I trust all of us, 
know better. But it is surprising from what quarters come the 
complaints of the heartlessness of theological schools and the 
need of attention to character rather than simply to intellect. 

The theological seminary as now conducted is not simply a 

brain gymnasium. As President Hartranft said some years 
since, “ If God is love we may always feel warranted in saying 
that heart takes precedence of head.” Character must be the 
key to knowledge. But, as he also said, character must likewise 
be the goal of knowledge. Thorough, mandatory training and 
equipment of the mind is essential to the construction of a strong, 
pure, tough-fibered character. The mischief of our current 
clamor for an abbreviated, easy, non-technical course of training 
for the ministry lies not simply in the fact that men may become 
ministers who do not know some things that the minister is sup- 
posed to know, or that the present ministry is falling away from 
the honored traditions of an educated Congregational clergy. 
There is a much more serious peril in the introduction into the 
ministry of men whose characters have not been rounded and 
hardened by the training in character that a thorough and pro- 
tracted course of intellectual discipline secures. It is a pro- 
foundly true statement of Illingworth’s that “The two great 
obstacles to all improvement in character are indolence and im- 
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patience.” It would be a surprise to many who advocate these 
easy-going methods, to learn the dread of all work not sugared 
with the charm of obvious immediate applicability, the impa- 
tience of delay in spreading the yet scarcely bedowned wings, 
which is frequently displayed by those zealous spirits who would 
waste no time in saving the world. Our modern ecclesiastical 
life shows in all its branches vastly too strong a tendency to rely 
on an elaborate machinery, which shall be propelled by the spume 
of a transient sentimentality rather than by the current of a 
patient industry. 

This is a phase of the discussion of ministerial training that 
has been too much neglected. It has been proclaimed that the 
need of the ministry of to-day is piety, not prosody, is character, 
not criticism, is doing, not dogma. The question is not whether 
training can take the place of piety, character, and practical effi- 
ciency. It is this, Can these realize themselves without the 
thorough training? In every other walk of life the age is de- 
manding of young men with an increasing imperative that quality 
of character, that manifestation of industry and patience which 
is secured only through prolonged discipline. And young men 
from the very best of our homes flock to such callings. We are 
trying to win to the ministry young men of the highest character 
and of the finest culture. Shall we succeed in doing this by 
proclaiming that a character which shuns toil and 1s impatient of 
discipline, is of a type high enough for the ministry? That 
method can never succeed. The ideality which makes young 
manhood strong and beautiful rejects such a calling. The noble 
character hears a summoning voice only from that which is 
noblest. The aspiring spirit utters its “ here am I” only to that 
which is most arduous. The ministry cannot possibly secure and 
retain the respect which it ought to have, if men in other occu- 
pations come to conceive that the ministry lacks the stuff, the 
virility, which is willing to endure hardness for the sake of that 
discipline which alone makes large success possible. 

But I have dwelt enough upon the importance for his own 
character and for the world’s estimate of it of a thorough training 
for the ministry. I said the second essential for large ministerial 
character was consecration. I shrink from the use of that word. 
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It has become so perilously near cant that the abounding splendor 
of its real meaning is endangered. May the word fill us with 
the vision of the infinite holiness, and with that abasement of 
spirit which is of itself an exaltation. May we bow before it. 
I said a short time since that training and consecration might 
not be thought of as alternatives, but should always be united in 
the character of the minister. The training should deepen the 
consecration and the consecration should make more fervid the 
zeal for thorough intellectual equipment. No intensity or pro- 
longation of toil upon the revelation of God — as manifested in 
the world of nature, as imaged in the life of man, as depicted in 
history, as pervading his most holy word should do other than 
make more profound the sense of the glorious majesty, the match- 
less might, the effulgent glory, the all-embracing love of God. 
All deepened study should bring a new joy in the thought of 
absorption in his service and in enthralment to his commands. 
So, too, all deepening love for the great Father, all strong 
resolve of self-renunciation to his service, should quicken with 
a new enthusiasm and energize with a new persistency the re- 
search into the manifold ways of the divine self-revelation. The 
power that conquers the world is the power of personality which 
comes through self-renunciation. Whether we speak of a Luther 
ora Loyola, of a St. Francis or a Wesley, of a begging friar or 
a salvation lassie, it is the same. The ministry, if it is to be a 
power in the world, must be baptized with the baptism of sacri- 
fice. To drink of the cup that he drank of, to be baptized with 
the baptism that he was baptized with, is the crowning privilege 
of Christian service. If to any man the time come when the 
symbol of the crucified Christ is the symbol of material luxury, 
that man’s power must be decadent. I am not now raising my 
voice for a return to hermitism, mighty as was the appeal of the 
anchorite to the pious feeling. I am advancing no plea for 
monastic vows, strong in their day as was their protest against 
worldliness. I am not advocating an enthusiasm for mysticism, 
with its inevitable accompaniment of legalism, properly influen- 
tial as mysticism has been in its declaration against intellectual- 
ism. The hermit, the monk, the mystic — these have not, how- 
ever, labored in vain in the world. The external life of each has 
NovEMBER—3 
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tried to body forth a spirit which is the spirit that must conquer 
the world. 

I see no great reason to hope that we can expect any great 
forward spiritual movement, except as it embodies a sacrifice, — 
yes, a sacrifice that seems illogical and wasteful. It is easy to 
complain that the precious ointment is wasted, and might have 
been put to a better use. To say that the brilliant powers are 
thrown away on the small parish, and to measure duties in dollars 
and calls in cash. But we must remember that it was Judas and 
not Jesus who condemned the waste. I have no disposition to 
cast stones at my more privileged ministerial brethren in the 
pastorate. The sacrifice and the consecration of many of our 
ministry rouses my enthusiastic and wondering admiration. All 
the more am I satisfied that just as soon as our ministry comes to 
pity itself, its power is well-nigh gone. Self-pity is the first step 
to mendicanecy. The beggar is never the hero. And it is self- 
effacing consecrated heroism that must conquer the world. Self- 
effacement on its negative side, utter absorption in Christlike ser- 
vice on its positive — this is consecration. This is the trait of 
character which will be at once the purge and the magnet of the 
ministry. One thousand men and more off Santiago harbor emu- 
lous to share an enterprise whose reward seemed certain death, 
thousands upon shore eager to show an equal love of country, these 
tell us that the capacity for self-forgetfulness has not abandoned 
the end of the nineteenth century. If our ministry shall so ex- 
hibit the character of well-trained consecration that it shall ap- 
pear that no talents are too precious and no labor too great to be 
rendered up in the service of the Master, I have no fear but that 
to the ministry will come the brightest and truest from our col- 
leges to rejoice in the divine service. They will hear the call 


, 


They will look upon Golgotha and will dis- 


“ Come, follow me.’ 
cern the majestic imperative and the gracious charm of that sum- 
moning cross and will lay at its feet the willing sacrifice of their 
lifelong endeavor. 

Artuur L. GItert. 
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LETTER TO A PASTOR ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


Reverend and Dear Sir: 


You do me honor in asking for suggestions which may be 
helpful to you in preparing for a larger use of music in Christian 
worship in the new parish to which you have just been called. 
I do not know that I can offer anything of real value, but I am 
none the less sure that much remains to be said on this important 
topic. 

It is encouraging to learn that you are to have the help of an 
organist and choirmaster who share your desire to have everything: 
in their department made subservient to religious ends. Of 
them, as well as the pastor, it may, I think, be said with truth that 
all their duty in the church service is covered by a single proposi- 
tion: they have either to render something to God in behalf of 
the congregation, or to bring something to the congregation as 
servants of God. 

I. It goes, I think, without saying, that if you are the director 
of worship, not a chord should be sounded nor a note sung but in 
accordance with your wishes. No “ voluntary ” should be thrust 
in without your approval. No preference of a distinguished 
soloist should overrule your judgment or antagonize your plans. 
No cadence or recessional should obtrude which is not under 
your control. You and your associates may do what you will 
with music, but it stands to reason that the chorister and the or- 
ganist should take their instructions from you. The moderator 
of a meeting is superior in office to the clerk. The bandmaster 
must remember that he is subject to the orders of the colonel. 
The function of the ruler spoken of in the New Testament must 
not be forgotten. Of course, I assume that he is fit for his 
place. 


lhe organist, the leader, and the choir, whatever the organi- 
zation may be, are the assistants of the pastor in the matter of 
public worship, and should set themselves to do that, and only 
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that, which he might do in helping the worshipers’ approach to 
God, or in communicating to them the message which He sends. 
In this view of the case it is easy to see that some things which, 
under a different theory, might be allowed are clearly intolerable 
and impertinent. If it would be a manifest impropriety for you 
to turn the pulpit into a place of entertainment, or to recite a 
poem for the sake of displaying some remarkable quality of your 
voice, or to pronounce a discourse with the sole aim of pleasing 
your audience, it would not relieve the impropriety for you to 
aim at the same result with the accompaniment of a violin or an 
organ. Nor would it seem to help the matter in the least if you 
called on your choir to contribute their talent to such an end. 


Music is ever to be regarded as a means and not as an end, and an | 


unworthy end is not to be tolerated in the worship of God. Your 
choir are summoned to your aid, not to amuse and entertain, not 
to exhibit their attainments, nor to display the merits of a musical 
composition, or elicit applause. Such things may do for the 
concert-room; they do not harmonize with the proprieties of wor- 
ship. 

On the other hand, their function is entirely subservient to 
yours, and you give place to them because the praises of God 
may most fitly be expressed by oral utterance with the added 
power of melody and harmony, with recurrent phrases and modu- 
lations, and with all the effect which comes from memories and 
associations and the idea of offering God the best we have. 

Or if the idea of preaching predominates, they are to aid 
you in carrying home to the heart whatever message is com- 
mitted to you by God; impressing, teaching, reminding, persuad- 
ing, quickening, elevating, inspiring. 

II. Supposing then that you and the director of the choir 
are in perfect harmony in respect to the object for which musi¢ 
is introduced, it follows that he and you ought to confer together 
about the thing to-be aimed at and accomplished at any particu- 
lar service. The true ideal of public worship implies a perfect 
understanding between the pulpit and the organ-loft respecting 
the service, and due preparation for it on both sides. It is not, 
indeed, desirable to have all the parts monotonous, but the prayer, 
the hymn, the anthem, the sermon, ought all to be in the same 
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or related keys. It is not necessary to have a stereotyped form 
of prayer, since something of tone and expression may well be 
left to the accident of the hour; but, to take extreme cases, it 
should be determined beforehand whether you are to conduct a 
fast-day or a thanksgiving service; whether it is children’s day or 
a harvest festival; a funeral or a missionary meeting. 

For lack of this, for want of a common understanding be- 
tween the preacher and the leader, we have sometimes most 
startling incongruities between the anthem and the Scripture; 
an offertory solo in a very different key from the text which fol- 
lows; blunders in the wedding of hymns and tunes; and other 
like experiences, the memory of which makes one shudder. <Ac- 
cidents may happen; but a true understanding between pastor 
and the director of music ought to make accidents impossible. 

III. Even under the limitations proposed, the help of a well- 
trained choir makes large variety possible in each service, and 
makes the possible ritual of to-day very different from what was 
the common order fifty years ago. We give the first place to the 
help rendered to the worshiper in his approach to God, but not 
far away is the conveyance of God’s message to men. Said a 
lady last summer, after listening to a beautiful rendering of the 
composite theme, “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 


heavy laden” and “I heard the voice of Jesus ”’: 


“Tt was as 
good asa sermon.” It ought to be. It was meant for just that; 
to repeat and impress our Saviour’s gracious call and to tell how 
one soul heard and answered. It may have been well sung; it 
ought to have been well sung; but no one stopped to think of the 
range or quality of voice; it was a rebigious effect, designed, se- 
cured. 

A preacher in Jersey City paused in his sermon on the par- 
able of the prodigal son, and called on his choir to sing “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Why not? Unusual? Perhaps so; but it 
touched one wanderer’s heart, and after the benediction he came 
to say that he had begun to live a new life. 

It is the last day of the year; the sermon is to be on youth 
and old age. The leader is in sympathy with the occasion. He 
selects for the anthem those familiar words in Ecclesiastes de- 
scribing old age. A solo voice announces the theme, “ Remem- 
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ber now thy Creator, in the days of thy youth,” and the chorus 
takes up the discourse, and tells with descriptive harmony of the 
evil days with the frailties and disabilities of advanced years, 
until the story is fully told, and the refrain is again heard, “ Re- 
member now thy Creator, in the days of thy youth.” A most 
fit introduction to the discourse with its solemn admonition to 
improve the present hour. And, indeed, it is conceivable that 


the sentence should be so well sung as to make the postponement 
of further discourse possible. The Lord has spoken; let the 
earth be still. Would it be strange if we should come some day 
to such an appreciation of sacred song as a means of instruction 
and quickening, and to such skill in the rendering of music, as 
to say, at times, after the anthem, “ Our souls have been fed; we 
need no more preaching to-day ” ? 

On the other hand, I was present at a memorial service de- 
signed to commemorate an honored patriarch and pastor, and to 
my surprise we had the incongruity of hearing Christmas songs 
and anthems prepared for a previous Sunday, but postponed for 
a fortnight because of bad weather. Of course, they did not har- 
monize with the discourse. 

Large emphasis ought to be laid on the service of the singers 
as helpful to devotion. I accept congregational singing. I 
believe in it. I desire to have it prevail, but I do not wish to be 
restricted to it. I can join in petitions which are voiced by 
others, by the minister, or by the choir. I can assent. to their 
ascriptions without making a loud noise. I can say Amen at 
their giving of thanks. I does me good to hear the Hallelujah 
chorus and the Messiah, ewen if I do not sing myself. It better 
suits my mood sometimes to be still. When Gloria in Excelsis 
is sung by the heavenly choir, human voices had better be hushed 
and let the angels have their opportunity. 

It may be worth your while to consider, as a practical matter, 
the place to be given to the anthem in the order of service. There 
is danger of its being thrust in without any connection with the 
other parts, and not introduced as the proper and necessary out- 
growth. Fifty years ago it was an occasional thing, and after 
sermon the announcement might be heard, “An anthem will 
now be performed.” Afterwards it found its place as a pre- 
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lude, and the minister, as. likely as not, might follow it with the 
words, “ Let us begin the worship of God with the th hymn.” 
In those days it was not always viewed, by choir or congregation, 
asany part of the worship. It is not always now. 

I would not lay down any law, but it has seemed to me that 
on general principles we might perhaps say that as music is a 
higher form of expression than speech, any part of the service 
should culminate in song rather than begin with it; that the in- 
vocation, for example, should precede and not follow the Dox- 
ology. In the same way I would have the anthem closely con- 
nected with the Scripture reading, between the lessons, perhaps, 
if more than one are read, and at any rate after the reading, 
rather than after the prayer. Of course, you will take care that 
itis in harmony with your selections, and will not suffer de pro- 
fundis to follow the story of the Nativity. I have known cases 
where the anthem directly before the sermon was a hindrance 
rather than a help to the preacher, but not one where it might 
not readily be followed by prayer. 

It is a question of no small importance what kind of music 
should be allowed to follow your discourse. Let circumstances 
determine; no cast-iron rule will do. Consult your leader about 
it. I once asked J. C. Woodman what tune he had selected for 
the last hymn, and his answer was that he could not decide until 
he knew what the character of the sermon was to be. The ques- 
tion involves the selection of the hymn. If your text is “ Behold, 
I stand at the door-and knock,” similarity of sentiment suggests 
as the one hymn specially appropriate: 


“ Behold a stranger at the door, 
He gently knocks, has knocked before.” 


Perhaps that ought to be sung. If your sermon has fallen 
flat, if you have failed to make any impression, if no one has 
been moved, it may be best for the choir to take up the discourse 
and press home the appeal beyond the point where you carried 
it; but if any one of your hearers has reached the point of yield- 
ing, and has determined to open the door to the Lord, stop preach- 
ing and give him and the congregation a chance to respond by 
singing “ Just as I am, without one plea. . . . O, Lamb of God, 
Tcome.” 
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In other words, lead them to do, in sqng and prayer, the very 
thing you have been urging on them as a matter of privilege and 
duty. 

Your choir will be tempted to yield to a supposed demand on 
the part of the congregation for “ something new.” To cater to 
the desire for novelties may be fatal to their highest success, 
You may need to remind the congregation, again and again, that 
the church of God is not a concert-room, and to remind the choir, 
as well, that they are not rehearsing and practising, but. render- 
ing a religious service. But one thing seems to me to be abso- 


lutely essential. The anthem or hymn is lost, and the oppor-’ 


tunity is thrown away, when those who listen get no idea of the 
words which the music is supposed to accompany. I will not 
say that every word and syllable ought to be distinctly articu- 
lated, for I admit that that is not always practicable; but by all 
means, unless you go in for a mere musical performance, take 


pains to have the congregation informed in advance, so that they 
may know just what the choir proposes to sing. Otherwise that. 
part of your service will be unprofitable, and the song will be no 
better than a sermon preached in an unknown tongue. 

I might say much more without exhausting the theme, but 
having taken so much time in complying with your request, I 
forbear, and remain, 


Fraternally and cordially, 
ASAPH. 


















THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN THE GOS- 
PELS :— SPECIAL STUDIES. 





Il. Tue Kine, or Curisr’s Estimate or Hrnserr. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The course and nature of recent study upon this theme make 
it almost necessary to treat the matter historically; to distinguish, 
that is, the successive stages through which Jesus passed in his 
earthly career. 

To be sure, it has to be freely allowed that this method has 
very considerable limitations in the case in hand, for the simple 
reason that but meager areas of his earthly life have been opened 
to our view in the gospel records. That the historical method 
might be well applied, we should need an account that would dis- 

.close in regular sequence all the leading surroundings, experi- 
ences, and motives of his life. Such fullness and such detail 
are requisite. They are more than highly desirable; they are 
positively essential to full clearness in the progress, and full con- 
fidence in the conclusions of any study of the genetic unfolding 
of the Lord’s career. 

It is needful, therefore, to realize at the start, and to recall 
at the finish, that in our study of the development of Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic sense, a considerable section of the early records was ut- 
tered before his birth; that of all the significant periods of child- 
hood and youth we have but a single transient scene; that the 
most important period from early youth to mature manhood, 
abounding with light, if we could only know its course, stands 
in entire eclipse; that the manhood was cut off in its early prime; 
- that his emergence out of obscurity into public view was wholly 
without announcement or account; and that the full length of his 
path left open to our eye was traversed in less than forty months. 
Clearly the most painstaking biographic inquiry must often halt 
and feel itself at loss. Most especially must any assertion as to 
origin or orderly development of a Messianic consciousness or re- 
solve be ventured upon with deeply felt reserve. 


(41) 
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This also needs to be said regarding the principle and spirit 
of this present inquiry. While confining attention to positive 
gospel affirmation, it is with the purpose that the light of the gos- 
pel accounts may shine undiminished and full. This is designed 
to mean that the opposite method of argument from silence, 
whereby the darkness of our ignorance is made to dim or eclipse 
the light of apostolic truth, and the silence of the evangelists is 
somehow esteemed more potent to declare the truth than their 
explicit speech, is here neither adopted nor approved. It is not 
the purpose of this essay to put the gospel attestations under a 
bushel. It is the purpose rather to set them on a hill. The 
radiance of the Saviour’s majesty in the experiences of tempta- 
tion, transfiguration, and triumph over death can never be con- 
fined within the narrow limits of his contest with Satan, his con- 
versation with Moses, and his departure from Joseph’s tomb. It 
shines and brightens everywhere. So with many another scene. 
He who could compass and calmly utter the incomparable prayer 
of the seventeenth of John, as his life’s brief day drew near its 
close, could have borne no common glory when that life dawned. 
He who could manage his approach to death in that marvelous 
progress from Galilee to the cross with such superhuman resolu- 
tion and skill must have come to his birth as something more than 
man. He who could utter the eleventh of Matthew or the fifth 
of John, when adult, could not have been mere son of Mary, 
when a child. The measure of information, thus, about the 
Master’s life, which the gospels do afford, meager and fragment- 
ary though it be, shall not in this investigation be still further 
reduced by empty inferences from the unknown; it shall be 
suffered to figure in its entire dimensions and rate at its full 
value. The outline is confessedly incomplete. But the curves 
that have been drawn shall be left unchanged. Freely granting 
that we may not trace every section of his historical career, we 
as firmly insist that nothing which the gospel portraits do provide 
shall be erased. 

To facilitate this historical inquiry into Jesus’ Messianic 
course, the following integral subdivision of the material seems 
most convenient and fit: 

The preliminary period, including the temple visit at twelve. 
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The period of the career of John. 

The period of the temptation. 

The period of the early Judaean ministry. 

The period of the early Galilean ministry, from the second 
miracle in Cana to the departure for Syrophoenicia. 

The period of the closing Galilean ministry, from the scene 


in Syrophoenicia to the final departure for Judaea. 

The period of the final progress from Galilee to the cross, 
closing with the triumphant entry. 

The period of Holy Week and the resurrection scenes. 

Here are eight stages of the gospel story that cleave asunder 
not unnaturally, the study of which in order and by comparison 
may set before our view the nature of the Master’s thought about 
himself and about his Messianic task. 

This study has been making inquiry of late not only of the 
nature but also and more especially of the origin and growth of 
this Messianic sense. In this investigation one incident has been 
given by all writers a most commanding place. This is the con- 
fession of Peter, and the attendant words of Christ about his 
death, in the closing portion of his Galilean work. Here, beyond 
all question, the Messianic consciousness is fully held and openly 
avowed. He clearly sees that he is the very Christ, and that he 
must seal his mission with his death. And with this sense, in 
all the experiences that ensue, he shows a plain consistency. One 
urgent question, now, is pressed for answer. Did Jesus, in the 
time anterior to this scene, hold with an equal fullness and clarity 
this Messianic thought? Did he truly apprehend the Messianic 
hope? Was he conscious of its embodiment within himself? 
Did he understand from the opening of his publie life that its 
certain issue was a sacrificial death? Or did these conceptions 
dawn upon his thought but slowly and by degrees? Did he 
emerge from ignorance into understanding, from confusion into 
ordered thought, from erroneous judgments, through the correct- 
ing discipline of life, into true estimates of his lot and work? 
When and where and what were the occasion and origin, the 
growth and unfolding of his Messianic thought? Interrogations 
like these have lately stood in clusters about Peter’s strong as- 
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sertion of the Messiahship of his Lord. And, needless to say, 
the answers have been diverse. 

In treating these inquiries in the light of the historical prog- 
ress of our Saviour’s life, two dominant facts determine the order 
‘of our discussion. First, the period of infancy and youth yields 
nothing positive and distinct. Second, current examinations of 
this theme make Peter’s confession the touchstone of the entire 
inquiry. Hence there will first be sketched the nature of the 
record of Jesus’ infancy and youth. Then, entering upon the 
open arena of Jesus’ public life, the period of Peter’s confession 
will be set forth first. Following this, the order of his succeed- 
ing experienee will be pursued to the end. Then will be taken 
up the early Galilean period; and the course of his life will be 
followed in reverse order to the introduction by John the Baptist. 

3y this procedure the exhibit of the entire public life will be 
thrown upon the background of his early environment; while 
in the closer study of his actual life, its earlier stages will be 
viewed in the light of a full description of his ripest affirmations 


towards its close. 


I. The preliminary period of infancy and youth. 

In this period a study like the present would wish that the 
light might be everywhere most effulgent. But through all its 
reach, of adequate and plain-spoken testimony touching Jesus’ 
Messianic sense there is not so much as a single word. Every- 
thing is either vague or indirect. In the visit to the temple at 
the age of: twelve one feels that the very air is astir with sug- 
gestions of Jesus’ thought, and we strain the ear to catch one 


clear note. But every utterance is indistinct. And through 


the anterior years we listen to every report, as for our lives. But 
every word comes from other lips. The temple scene warrants 
‘nothing beyond cautious suggestion. The environment of in- 
fancy and youth supports nothing better than uncertain in- 
ference. 

1. As one looks into the surroundings of his earliest years, 
the most impressive feature is that little circle of mutually con- 
genial Hebrew saints. Their hearts are illumined and fed by 
the utterances of ancient and prophetic truth and hope. They 
lead a life of continued prayer. They have an outlook towards 
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the future with alert, expectant eye. They are regular attend- 
ants upon the temple service of sacrifice and praise. They have 
daily replenishings of divine instruction and strength. Of open, 
believing, adoring hearts, of pure and guileless lives, of faithful 
and humble walk, they form, within the nation at large, an inner 
circle of rare saintliness, hopefulness, and peace. 

In such a rich and sheltered section of the garden of the 
Lord put forth those two tender plants, each the offshoot of faith 
and love and hope, each the special gift of heaven: John the son 
of Zacharias, and Jesus the son of Mary. Before each one there 
went an angel herald to tell of their approach and to outline their 
career. The parentage, likewise, of each was divinely taught to 
forecast their lot and work. Of Jesus it was thus foretold that 
he, the humble child of Mary, the royal son of David, the 
progeny of the Holy Ghost, the Son of the Most High God, the 
Eminent Saviour, the Messianic Lord, was destined to reign in 
sovereign majesty everywhere and forevermore, rendering final 
judgment between the haughty and the meek, and thus fulfilling 
the ancient and irreversible covenant of peace and glory and 


heavenly goodwill. 


Under such an augury Jesus was born. Within such an en- 
vironment he passed his youth. His closest kinsmen, while 
fondly cherishing his childhood presence within their home, were 
also devoutly cherishing these heavenly inspirations within their 
hearts. Not only did they nourish him with tender, holy love; 
they deemed him the offspring of their faith, and awaited in him 
the fulfilment of their hope. That, after thirty years of quiet 
life in such an atmosphere, the offspring of such annunciations 
should reach the verge of the open arena of his unexampled fame, 
devoid of impulse or inner intimation of its Messianic sense, is not 
easily to be believed. He must, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
have become well versed in every paragraph of all the precious 
volume of Hebrew prophetic hope. This, beyond debate. But 
not this alone. Conceived and born and cradled amid epiphanies 
and psalms that bore on him, and on him alone, his individual 
agency in the unfolding of the Messianic work can hardly have 
utterly failed to engross his sober thought. However quiet his 
life through all those silent years, multitudes of thoughts, con- 
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tributory to well-formed estimates of himself, must have found 
firm and ordered lodgment within his mind. Clarity, profund- 
ity, majesty, and strength must have marked his meditations upon 
his ancestry, his environment, and himself. But of the manner 
of these quiet musings, or of the precious content of his con- 
victions about himself, we have but single hints. We are simply 
told that he grew in stature and in strength and in favor 
with God and man. His unfolding took a normal course. He 
erew. He made advances, by a steady growth, like all of us, 
from less to more. This, in general. For anything particular 
we have but one brief glance into the humble fortunes of his 
youth. 

2. Inthe temple scene he comes to view with disclosures of 
an ordinary child. He is under parental control, the object. of 
parental and general trust. That he should do aught unusual or 
surprising was not anticipated by those who knew him best. He 
was expected by all to pursue an even and accustomed course. 
This habitual estimate was prevalent even at the date of his latest 
visit to his childhood home. At the same time his behavior in 
the temple scene offers features that all conceive to be unique. 
And the wonder is awakened, not alone by the temple magnates, 
but also by those who knew him best. The doctors marvel at 
his acuteness ini question and reply. His parents are astonished 
at his parting from their camp. But transcending all is the deep 
though simple answer of the innocent child to the mother’s re- 
buke: “Why did ye seek? You should have known. My 
Father’s interests dominate my life. Did you not know?” 
These words are verily few. But their suggestiveness is sur- 
passingly deep. Gentle as they are, they show a pregnancy of 
virile self-assertion that might readily range far beyond the limits 
of the narrow Nazarene environment. They trace but a limited 
are of his early life. But its curve suggests an orbit of most ma- 


jestic sweep. It intimates that his life’s course may swing far 
away from. the path of common men, and run coincident with 
some of the most inclusive and far-reaching aims of God. And 
yet no single point is fixed. Thus indistinct and indirect are all 


the echoes of Jesus’ early life. 
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II. The period of Peter’s confession, covering the later Gali- 


lean work. ’ 

1. This section shows the Master’s life at a turning point in 
his career. For a full year he had been traversing over Galilee 
with striking publicity and popular success. It reached its cul- 
mination in the scenes attending the feeding of the five thousand. 
Here was a movement to crown their benefactor king. But dur- 
ing the period that immediately ensued, the Lord made rapid 
and wide departures from his customary paths. He seems to 
have been much astir. But he appears as though searching for 
separation from the crowds. A predominant feature is the ab- 
sence of throngs, though in certain instances the throngs are 
taught and fed and healed. But after the discourse in Caper- 
naum, on the day following the feeding of the five thousand, 
which resulted in the permanent alienation of many of his dis- 
ciples, he behaves as though in search of solitude. ,His with- 
drawal to the region of Tyre seems to have ensued at once. When 
there, as he entered a house, he desired that no one should know. 
When he healed the deaf and dumb, he first led him aside, and, 
after the cure, charged him to keep still. When, however, the 
throngs began to come, he met their needs with cures and food, 
and then dismissed them and crossed the sea. When Pharisees 
and Scribes pursued him there, he addressed them but briefly, 
and turned again across the sea. When there they brought a 
blind man, he led him out of the village, before the cure, and 
again imposed the charge of silence. He then went far away to 
the north, with his disciples. And after the healing of a 
demoniac, returning to Galilee, he sought particularly to remain 
unknown. This search for quietness seems to immediately con- 
nect with a passion for increased intimacy of conference with the 
Twelve. This, which seems manifest throughout, is directly af- 
firmed after the Transfiguration. There it is said that his teach- 
ing of the disciples was his reason for aloofness from the throngs. 
And, what one should not fail to note, the matter of this teaching 
is said to be his impending death. This record commands atten- 
tion. For in immediate connection with two commanding oc- 
currences, the confession of Peter and the Transfiguration — oc- 
currences which make this period unique — there is introduced 
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this same impressive theme. ‘The conference with Moses and 
Elias was over his decease, which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. And immediately after commendation of Peter’s 
testimony to his Messiahship, this same theme was most impres- 


sively introduced. 

2. When all these features are viewed together, it seems 
beyond dispute that during this period there lay deep in the 
Master’s thought the desire to secure full communication to the 
Twelve of the sacrificial issue of the coming journey to Jerusalem. 
For this he withdrew towards Tyre. For this he wandered to 
the distant north. For this he held aloof from crowds. It was 
that the tidings of his coming Messianic destiny of shame might 
settle in their ears. That he succeeding in deeply solemnizing 
them is plainly shown. But that they failed to understand, and 
dared not make inquiry, is likewise put on record —a fact that | 
in this investigation demands more recognition than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

So with the confession of Peter. It was not an accident, or 
an incident by the way. It was after his unwonted journey to 
-the farthest north, and in immediate sequence upon a prayer, 
that he summoned their attention to the strange inquiry, “ Who 
do men say that lam?” When, now, amid the echoes of Peter’s 
ringing affirmation of his divine Messiahship, we mark the set- 
ting of the inquiry — the beatitude upon Simon, the declaration 
of the superhuman authorship of Peter’s word, and the manifesta- 
tion of his subsequent superior authority and rank — the sig- 
nificance of Simon’s brief response is seen to reach surprising 
heights. And when, again, the Lord, after eliciting thus from 
Peter’s soul this clear and heavenly echo of his Messianic claim, 
immediately appends the deliberate affirmation of his impend- 
ing death, so strangely incongruous in the estimate of all the 
apostolic band, the gravity of the whole transaction is seen to 
have, verily, an infinite weight. For the close conjunction of 
these two themes, the divine official dignity of the Nazarene, and 
his destination to a shameful death, suggests an outreach of the 
compass of the Messianic personage and lot which the steadiest 
human thought may not readily embrace. But whatever the at- 
titude or scope of Jesus’ thought in his management of this scene, 
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his self-possessed pursuance of a clear design is indubitably clear. 
He chose the place, he appointed the time, he determined the per- 
sonnel. He fixed the theme of inquiry, and adjusted himself to 
the disciple’s reply with a sweep and fitness and composure of 
thought that are supreme. Evidently he knew whither he was 
faring through it all. He would lead his followers to a moun- 
tain height. They were to see in him a full expression of the 
Messianic hope. But just as evidently they were unprepared 
for any adequate apprehension of the Messianic shame. 

3. The other distinguishing feature of this closing Galilean 
period — the Transfiguration — yields, in substance, nothing 
new. It simply shows the same two elements — the divine of- 
ficial dignity, and the destination for the cross — most splendidly 
enhanced. The whitened robes, the shining face, and his trans- 


figured, resplendent form, together with the glory of his heavenly 


guests, and the testimony from the skies, corroborate the witness 
of Peter than he is the Son of God. While the substance of their 
lofty conversation betokens a commission attaining culmination 
on the cross. 

4, These are the themes that gain preéminence during the 
period now in review, the divine excellence, the divine commis- 
sion, and the divine appointment of the cross. The Messiah is 
he who sustains that dignity, fulfills that service, and attains that 
goal. The methods of the Messianic work and the meaning of 
the predicted death are not declared. His teachings about the 
externalism, the abnormal search for signs, and the hypocrisy of 
the Jews, and about the need among his followers of humility, 
tolerance, tenderness, and exhaustless brotherly love, stand so 
unrelated as to throw but little light upon his disclosures about 
his office, his dignity, and his impending death. It almost seems 
to have been his purpose that by their very isolation they should 
the more clearly be revealed. 


III. The formal progress from Galilee to the cross. 

In this period the entire pattern of the Master’s Messianic 
thought is well displayed. In its many journeys and addresses 
and debates he gives the fullest expression of his estimate of the 
true outline of the Messianic task, the real substance of the Mes- 
sianic hope. 

NovEMBER—4 
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1. An outstanding feature of this journey is its evidence of 
prearrangement and plan. Plain as it is that we have only 
broken fragments of its entire course, it is equally plain that a 
definite management determined every detail. His bearing 
everywhere betokens firm control. In the mission of the seventy 
to precede him and prepare the way, at the start; in his diplomacy 
with the Scribes, and his disposal of the throngs, throughout its 
course; and in his triumphal entry, at its close, there are in- 
dubitable signs that its entire procedure was an ordered develop- 
ment of a well-laid plan. The more closely one examines and 
articulates its parts, the more closely it is found to resemble a 
campaign. Signs of a tenacity of clear-eyed purpose appear in 
his allusions to his “time.” “ My time is not ready.” “ Yet a 
little while.” “ When ye shall have lifted up the Son of Man.” 
“ Are there not twelve hours in the day?” “ It is necessary that 
I journey to-day and to-morrow and the day following.” “She 
hath anticipated to anoint my body for the burial.” And also in 
the repeated statement, “ His hour had not yet come.” His skill- 
ful foiling of his enemies’ repeated deadly thrusts are also parts 
and signs of the evidence of the same controlling scheme. 
Climactie proof appears in his reply to the warning of the Phar- 
isees that Herod sought his life. “Go and tell that fox,” he in- 
stantly answered, “that I shall pursue my appointed way in full 
tranquillity, without any deviation through fear of him. When I 
perish it will not be in Perea, nor by Herod’s hand, though he did 
assassinate John.” And then in words that must have stung the 
hypocrites to the quick, he added: “It is incredible. that a 
prophet perish outside of Jerusalem. When I perish, it will be 
in the sacred city itself, and by the Satanic instigation of your- 
selves, the dignitaries of the house of God.” The insight, fore- 
sight, and steady resolution of this reply put his sure possession 
and fulfilment of a definite plan beyond dispute. 

2. Inthe prosecution of this plan it stands equally clear that 
Jerusalem is the one objective point. It is true the tour thither 
was not direct. It was broken by numerous and complex de- 


tours, impossible to describe or connect. But that all this 


divergence and dissection of paths was included within his pur- 
pose from the start is clear from his commission of the seventy. 
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Ere he set out, they were divided into groups and hastened 
before his face to visit every city and place whither he himself 
was about tocome.. In prosecution of this preparatory work they 
were to refrain from encumbrances of supplies, and abjure all 
salutations by the way. Beyond all question seventy commis- 
sioners, thus divided, instructed, and dispatched, would awaken 
expectations of the One to come among many multitudes, and 
over wide areas of the holy land. Conformably, we find that 
Jesus’ course stretches all about in widely sundered paths and 
scenes. He seems to have repeatedly entered the sacred city; 
and repeatedly to have withdrawn. But whether his direction 
on any day lay along the northern line of Samaria, or among 
Samaritan towns, or in the hills of Ephraim, or afar beyond the 
Jordan, or whether his course was broken here and there by sev- 
eral days’ delay, there was in all his movements a general advance 
toward the city of the temple and the cross. This is repeatedly 
explicitly declared. It found distinct enunciation at the start, 
as seen in the closing verses of the ninth of Luke. It is seen 
again in Luke xiii. 22, where, be it noticed, wide manifoldness 
of service and locality seem to harmonize with a general progress: 
towards the goal. It is seen in his reply to the Pharisees in 
Perea, when they warned him of Herod. It is seen in his re- 
peated visits to the holy place during his general progress towards 
the cross. And the evidence culminates in his final entry in 
triumphal pageant on the opening of Holy Week. The high 
and glad solemnity of that regal entrance through those royal 
gates, attended by multitudinous salutations of prayer and praise, 
was in itself a convincing token that the slow and stately progress 
through the land had in this majestic sélf-assertion and display a 
normal culmination. 


3. But throughout this slow advancement towards this lofty 


goal there lay deep within the Saviour’s thought a more profound 
decision still. This was his determination to die upon the cross. 
It is true this issue was apprehended by no other mind, as it lay 
inhis. His friends kespcke for him, in all their thoughts, an 
honorable outcome of his work. His foes were busy laying snares 
for his destruction, thinking to accomplish his humiliation and 
defeat by their superior wit. But all the misapprehensions of 
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his friends and all the malignity of his foes were impotent to 
subvert his plans. From the day that Peter testified that he was 
Christ, he began to foretell that he must go up to Jerusalem and 
suffer shameful death. Evidences that this anticipation was 
steadily in mind repeatedly emerge. When he sent the seventy, 
he told them they were to go in the midst of wolves; and taught 
them how to behave when repulsed. When his brethren urged 
him to make public attestation of his claims at the feast, he 
showed his clear prevision of his fate in his allusion to the hate of 
men, as a reason for discreet retirement, till his time should be ful- 
filled. The same clear certainty of a sacrificial close stands forth 
in his words about the one good shepherd in the tenth of John. 
And not only does this passage evince his expectation of this 
doom, but also, and far above this, it affirms his sovereign direc- 
tion of the entire transaction. “No man taketh from me 
my life. I lay it down of myself.” This deep and calm discern- 
ment of his death lies but just beneath the surface of his words 
about walking in the day, in reply to his disciples’ dissuasion 
against entering Judaea when Lazarus was sick. This governed 
also his withdrawal to Ephraim during Holy Week. It is incon- 
testable as the form of Hermon in his reply, when warned from 
Herod’s precincts. And it shines forth again in his talk about 
his second coming in the seventeenth of Luke. It gains superb 
disclosure in Matt. xx, when, after a third formal prediction of 
the betrayal of his body by the Jews into alien hands for death, 
he avers that his intention from the first entrance upon his work 
was to give his life a ransom for men. It was embedded in his 
thought as he conceived the parable of the nobleman seeking his 
kingdom in a far land, encountering meanwhile the insurrection 
of his citizens. And finally it resounds in the solemn undertone 
of his final woe upon Jerusalem. 

4. But this deep and calm discernment of his death was not 
all. High above all this there rose and stood a sturdy lordliness 
His attitude towards his death during this period 


of resolve. 
It shows dominion quite as 


shows not alone his penetration. 
much. The place and date, the manner and the agents of his 
crucifixion were all written in his decree. In the execution of 
his thought no man or body of men could avail to overcome his 
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will. Again and again they tried to force his doom. For this 
they fashioned secret plots. They sent a special deputation for 
his arrest. They published a general order that he be taken 
wherever found. At the feast of Tabernacles, and again at the 
feast of Dedication, his hearers were so enraged as to actually 
gather stones with which to terminate his life. But until his ap- 
pointed hour he eluded all their plots, forced back their deadliest 
hate by challenging their grounds, and withdrew to Ephraim for 
refuge from their schemes. That his defenses, whether of 
silence, or of counter charge, or flight, were not because of fear 
was clear from his sudden and bold compulsion of their hate to do 
its worst in the midst of their annual autumn feast. When once 
the predestined hour drew near, no warning or persuasion could 
avail to hold him back. 

5. And here appears the consummation of his inmost 
thought throughout his progress’from the north. By the mis- 
sion of the seventy, and by the means of his own activity in 
mighty deeds and sovereign words of judgment or of grace, he 
had set astir the multitudes of the land. And now, when these 
multitudes are mustering to their feast, he forced upon his foes 
his fate. Now his hour was come. Now all agencies must. con- 
spire. 

The leaders clearly saw the peril of their act. They sought 
repeatedly to get him out of their way in secret, thereby to 
stop his mastery of the throngs. As they saw his influence 
increase, they did not fail to understand that his destruction 
must not be “on a feast day, lest there be a popular out- 
break.” But the tide of Jesus’ power daily heightened. His 
work on Lazarus gained him unprecedented renown, until his 
bitterest enemies confessed that “the world” was gone after 
him. Just here, in the most inopportune of times, these schemers 
for his life were compelled, however reluctantly, to consummate 
their plans and nail him to the cross. Thus, in the very semblance 
of defeat, and amid the din of triumphant jeers, the Messiah dis- 
played his resistless mastery in the entire fulfillment of his plan. 
This mingling of sovereign power upon those throngs and plots, 
with perfect. submissiveness to their most venomous hate, is a 
combination no easier to deny than it is to explain. It shows a 
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sovereignty of love, as of authority and skill, that finds no parallel 
among all the annals of the controversies of men. 

With such decisiveness of plan, such definiteness as to time 
and agency and place, such devotion of himself, and such domin- 
ion over enemy and friend, did Jesus move amid the clustering 
throngs and scenes of this his final progress through the land. 
Though beleaguered by continual plots, the object of unceasing 
envy, again and again confronted by impassioned men with stones 
already in their hands, he suffered no assault, he bowed to no 
arrest, not a single stone was cast. All their schemes were im- 
potent to impede or confuse or divert his steps. He moved right 
forward to his goal, sweeping within his train the entire environ- 
ment of his time. Until his lordly hand was raised Herod and 
the Sanhedrin and the fickle populace must mutely watch the 
spreading volume of his fame. Only after all his tours were done 
and all his golden words were said, after Samaria and Perea 
and the holy city had been fully traversed and aroused, after the 
blind man had been healed, Lazarus had been raised, Zaccheus 
had been won, had any man, be he priest or governor or king, 
the power to interrupt. But when the mission of the seventy, 
and the matchless parables, and the controversies with the Jews, 
and the anointing at Bethany were all complete, then no re- 
luctance or mishap could avert or delay the crisis of his death. 
He was led to the slaughter as a lamb, indeed; but not for a mo- 
ment, from Galilee to the waving of the palms, did his soul for- 
sake the posture and the power of a king. ‘Though every step 
of this protracted journey through the land was overshadowed 
by the cross, it must be termed, in literal verity, a triumphant 
march. No finer illustration can be found that he is Lord of all. 
Within his humble ways there was enshrined the bright and un- 
perturbed assurance that he was King. 

6. Another phase of his behavior in this concluding period 
gives further revelation of his estimate of himself. It appears 
in his frequent declaration about the scope and effectiveness of 
his official work. In the hour when the seventy returned with 


jubilation over their unmeasured success, he ascribed to his own 
authority all their power. Then he turned and said, “ All things 
the Father hath entrusted unto me. I alone have full knowledge 
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of who he is, and full authority to bring his revelation unto men.” 
And then he turned again and said, “ Blessed are your eyes and 
ears, for they behold and hear what many prophets and kings 
have not availed to hear and see.” In full consistency with this, 
though a surpassing wonder in itself, and not easily yielding itself 
to the compass of our thought, is his assertion, “ I am the light 
of the world.” A very similar outburst, conveying a wonderful 
measure of his consciousness about himself, is his exclamation at 
the feast, “ He that believeth on me, out of his belly shall flow 
living water in rivers.” Another claim, of like immeasurable 
scope, is his word in one of his controversies with the Jews at the 
feast of Tabernacles. In the thick of that debate he said: 
“ Verily, verily I say unto you, if any man will observe my word, 
death is something he shall never see.” In close affinity with 
this is his word to Martha after her brother’s death, explicitly 
challenging her belief. After her confession of faith in the resur- 
rection at the last day, he said: “Iam myself the resurrection 
and the life. One who believes in me, even if he die, he shall 
live. And every one who is alive and has faith in me, through- 
out eternity he shali never die.” Truly here are words that are 
neither frail nor vague. Ask Mary, and the multitude, and the 
envious priests if Jesus corroborated his claim, when the stone 
was rolled away. Another statement in the same debate runs 
thus: “If it is the Son that sets you free, ye shall be free in 
very deed.” Let any student of the Saviour’s consciousness of 
himself repeat those words, measuring accurately his ictus on 
that word “the Son.” It reverberates with resounding echoes 
of his inmost estimate of himself. 

7. Similarly helpful in showing us his estimate of his official 
significance and strength are his deliverances about obdurate sin. 
“Ye shall die in your sins.” “ Whither I go ye cannot come.” 
“Your sin remaineth.” “ Not one of them that were called shall 


taste of my supper.” “ Between us and you there is fixed a great 
gulf.” “ But those enemies of mine who were not willing that I 
reign over them bring hither and slay them before me.” Then 
that sobering response, when asked if the saved were few: 
“There then will be bitterest torment, when ye shall see the 
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patriarchs and all the prophets in the kingdom, but yourselves 
cast out.” 

Let one stop and feel the rigor of these words. They have 
amazing reach and force. Their scope is limitless. They are 
literally final verdicts of life and death. But observe his unmis- 
takable composure and deliberateness. Observe the evident ease 
and royalty with which he speaks. He betrays no hesitancy or 
fear, though he is dealing with multitudes of men, and handling 
the deepest reality of their present standing and their endless 
estate. He speaks as though his knowledge and his right to 
judge were never for a moment to be made the subject of any 
question or appeal. Here isa mighty sign of his conviction about 
himself. The sweep of its demands upon his resources and right 
is no whit less than infinite. 

8. Another token, of precisely the same purport, is his 
habitual conditioning of the ultimate fortunes of men, whether 
of felicity or woe, upon their relation to him. “ He that believeth 
in me, from him shall flow living water.” “ He that followeth 
me, shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
“Tf ye abide in this word of mine . . . the truth shall make you 
free.” “If any man will observe my word, death is something 
he shall never see.” “If any man enter in by me, he shall be 
saved.” “ My sheep follow me, and I give them eternal life.” 
“You that follow me, forsaking all that. you have, shall receive 
therefor in this life a hundredfold, and hereafter a regal honor 
and eternal life.” “If you do not believe that I am he, you shall 
die in your sins.” 

Here is not alone an assumption of authority to publish in his 
own name most solemn and ultimate decrees, but the erection of 
a claim that these final issues are in every case determined by 
man’s attitude of discipleship or indocility towards him. Here 
is wonderful evidence of the range and quality of Jesus’ official 
sense. 

9. And this brings to view the central problem of this period 
of the Saviour’s public life. Was Jesus the Christ? Upon this 
inquiry he made all thoughts converge. When he stood forth, 
in the midst of the autumn feast, he forced his hearers to say, 
“ Do in very deed the rulers know that this man is the Christ?” 
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At the same time many said, “ He must be the Christ. He has 
touched the apex of the Messianic works.” Still others avowed 
without equivocation, “ This is the Christ.”” While others were 
hindered from the same avowal only by their supposition of his 
Galilean birth. That this was the center of their concern, as 
they watched his works and words, and saw people again and 
again and yet again yielding him their faith, is clearly shown 
in their inquiry at the feast of Dedication, when, in Solomon’s 
porch, the Jews encircled him and begged relief from their sus- 
pense: “If thou be the Christ, tell us openly.” This was their 
most consummate wish. In its answer lay the issue of their 
strife. And the tenseness of the strain may be plainly felt and 
seen in the words and deeds that follow. He appeals to his 
mighty works, affirms that he and God are one, and declares their 
hearts incapable of faith; while they denounce his words as 
blasphemy, seizing hold of stones; and others in the throngs 
believe him true. This also is the issue of the conference with 
Martha. “Yea, Lord, I have full belief that thou art the 
Christ.” 

Was the Nazarene the Christ? This was the question that 
was forced on all. Upon this question he was by deliberate de- 
sign continually pouring light, until, as some declared, no greater 
evidence could have been brought forth, and multitudes surren- 
dered to their constraint and owned him Christ. 

10. In this connection the fact of his continual reference 
to his Apostleship from the Father comes to view. In his com- 
mission of the seventy he said, “ He that rejecteth me, rejecteth 
him that sent me.” And at the autumn feast this close alliance 
of all that Jesus said or did with the Father’s pleasure is re- 
peatedly averred. “ My teaching is not mine, but his that sent 
me. If any will resolutely do his will, he shali know respecting 
the doctrine, whether it is from God, or whether I speak solely 
from myself. Of my own impulse I am not come. I am sent; 
and that by one who is genuinely real, though all unknown to 
you. My testimony and my judgment, though truly mine, are 
genuinely true; for they are not the words of me alone, but of 
me and him who sent me forth. The Father’s testimony is con- 
tained in mine; for I am he whom the Father sent. I am truly 
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sent. My commission is not a sham. It has an author in very 
truth. And that which I set forth to you is what I heard with 
him. His pleasure I never cease to do. Hence he is always 
with me. He never sends me off alone.” This is his strong 
foundation through all that most dramatic conflict at the autumn 
feast. And on this solid verity of a divine commission he dares 
to say no less than this (and the sublimity and awfulness and 
climactic force of these ensuing words demand our closest 
thought): “These words, for which you seek my life, are noth- 
‘ing less than literal truth, the truth of God. I have spoken them 
precisely as I heard them in immediate conference with him. 
From that high fellowship I set forth, when I came to you. I 
am come direct from God. It was he himself who sent me. It 
is not by my own initiation that I appear. I am come from him. 
IT speak his words. My mission and my message are from God. 
T speak the truth. But me, his messenger, and my words, which 
are his truth, you utterly hate. You, then, are not of God. If 
you were, you would weleome what, on God’s behalf and by 
God’s will, say. But hating the truth, you prove yourselves in 
love with lies. You are the offspring of untruth. You are the 
progeny of the father of all deceit. You are of the devil, not of 
God.” 

These are verily trenchant words. None more biting ever 
fellon human ears. They would seem audacious and misjudged, 
were it not that the issue is so momentous and their deliberateness 
so superb. They force the battle to its brunt. Their author 
must be acknowledged as supreme, or else be put to death. No 
wonder that they clutched for stones to hurl against his face. 
And no wonder that their malignity was vain. 

That this issue was beyond escape is seen in the controversy 
over the cure of the blind man on the Sabbath day. “ This man 
is not from God, because he fails to observe the Sabbath law. 
Let God be glorified. This man must be condemned. He isa 
sinner. Moses had authentication from God. But this man, 
no one knows his souree.” “THe a sinner!” exclaims the man 
he healed. “ Sinners, as we all know, are never heard by God. 
But here assuredly is evidence of accepted prayer. He hath 
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opened my eyes, and I was born in blindness. The like was 


never heard. He must have come from God.” 

So, at the feast of Dedication, when the Jews entreated him 
to be explicit as to his Messiahship, his answer ran: “I have 
been plain. But ye do not believe. Think of the purport of 
my works. What do they attest? They are in my Father’s 
name. And they are actually done by me. And they are mani- 
fold and clear. They betoken the whole truth. If only you 
would heed their real significance! But you are not of him. 
Hence your unbelief. But there are sheep of mine, having ears 
to hear my voice and hearts to follow me, who are given me of 
God. My Father gave them me. They are my charge forever. 
No man can defeat my own or my Father’s care. I, and my 
Father, we are one.” 

There is no finer paragraph or argument declaring the Mes- 
siah’s harmony with God. No marvel, again, that its odious 
contrast of the full security of believers of his word with their 
Godless and deadly unbelief aroused again their fiercest spleen and 
made them snatch up stones. And no marvel, likewise, that 
when the Master challenged them for a single reason for letting 
loose a single stone, they must perforce refrain; even though, as 
they relaxed their hands, they must hear again the substance of 
his lofty claims: “ You cannot avoid knowing that I am in the 
Father, and the Father is in me.” 

The same fine jealousy for his relation to the Father’s name 
in all he undertook attains commanding eminence as he prepares 
tosummon Lazarus from the dead. The later influence of this 
miracle was immense. For days the throngs were vibrant with 
its power and fame. Multitudes believed. It occasioned a 
special session of the Sanhedrin, from fear that the throngs would 
follow him en masse and the nation be destroyed. And they re- 
sorted to such determined plots for his destruction that he with- 
drew to Ephraim and Perea, till the Passover came near. But 
even near the end, as he came back to Bethany, just previous to 
the cross, a great multitude made special effort to see the Master 
and the man in whom such power appeared. And so general 
and grave was the movement, in the judgment of the priests, 
that they even plotted to assassinate Lazarus, and thus head off 
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the Christ-ward drift. That this actual outcome of the act of 
raising Lazarus from the grave was all foreseen by Christ. seems 
evident throughout. He appeared to be conducting the entire 
transaction by a plan; to be shaping all his behavior with an eye 
to these subsequent and resultant events. With this held steadily 
in view, one utterance at the time, just after the stone was rolled 
away, and just before his mighty revivifying word, assumes 
transcendent import: “I thank thee that thou didst hear me. 
I know, however, that at every time thou hearest me. But it 
was because of the surrounding multitudes that I spake, desiring 
that they believe that thou didst send me.” And then, facing 
the tomb, he cried out with a mighty voice, summoning the life- 
less Lazarus from the grave. Clearly here is the climax of a most 
potent and majestic scene. And from its summit shines in clear- 
est radiance the vivid image of the Saviour’s inmost thought. 
He is bound to compel full recognition of his divine Apostleship. 
In all he says, in all he does, he embodies an embassage from 
God. 

11. Thus, by all these tokens during this formal progress 
through the land, we can come to see the Lord’s designed dis- 
closure of himself. Central, is his resolve to encompass his im- 
pending death. Supreme, is his determination to make clear that 
he is sent from God. Pervading everywhere, is his dominion 
over men, whether to restrain or compel, to instruct or overrule, 
involving final triumph even over death. In brief, he came from 
God; he is destined for the cross; he will ever be triumphant and 
supreme. Such are his mission under God, and his mastery over 
men. 

12. The substance of his teachings, during this period, will 
also contribute to our comparative judgment of his consciousness 
of his task. This may be briefly stated thus: 

His estimates of sin, such as its source, its nature, its spread, 
its hold, its desert and doom. 

His statements about final awards, as their relation to this pro- 
bationary lot, their adjustment to desert, their determination by 
him, their confirmation by God, their perpetual severity, if for 
sin, and their abundant felicity, if by grace and for repentant 
faith. 
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The benefits of grace, such as redemption, pardon, freedom, 
light, eternal life, and the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

The behavior befitting a life of reformation from sin, that is, 
his treatment of humility and pride, penitence and self-righteous- 
ness, restitution and bearing the cross, obedience and love, child- 


likeness and prayer. 

The teaching about the kingdom of God, as at hand, an ob- 
ject of prayer, like leaven and the mustard seed, open to all races, 
disdained by some, strenuously desired by others, the possession 
of little children, difficult of entrance by the rich, awarded to the 
least deserving, to appear only after long delay. 

These great themes, together with his statements about his 
own person and work and relationship to God, comprehend about 
all he said. It will be seen that they are all inclusively con- 
tained in the one great theme, the Kingdom of God. And that 
in this kingdom theme the total content may be described as the 
right adjustment of God and man, in the form either of penalty 
or of grace, to human sin. This is the burden of the Master’s 
Messianic thought: the awful moral lapse, the impending doom, 
the outreaching grace. These are the ever recurring themes of 
his impassioned speech. ‘Eternal life or final deliverance unto 
death in sin, these were the tremendous alternatives in his words 
at every time, to every man. And in the consummation of his 
task he fashioned the incomparable pageant of the cross, as the 
plainest, fullest symbol of his twofold thought, the gracious res- 
cue and the righteous doom of sin. The antagonists who nailed 
him there fastened an irrevocable condemnation on themselves. 
While every sympathetic soul, who shared his baptism of pain 
and shame, received redemption and the Holy Ghost. 

This was the Master’s thought about himself and his ap- 
pointed work in these momentous months of stately preparation 
for the cross. He was the Sovereign Judge and Saviour of men, 
at once their servant and their lord, alike submissive and supreme. 
Thus he entered the Holy City on the opening day of Holy 


Week. 


IV. The period of Holy Week and the resurrection scenes. 
In the swiftly passing scenes from the triumphal entry until 
his death two clusters of events stand plainly forth: his con- 
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troversies with the Jews, and his subsequent addresses to the 
Twelve. A preliminary act was the cleansing of the temple. 

A closing scene was the arrest and trial and crucifixion. 
1. In the controversies of the third day his words were 
largely marked by a cold reserve. They began by a challenge 
. from the temple magnates for his credentials. He would not 
reply. Instead he deftly brought to light their insincerity and 
finesse. He then drove home again his often practised thrust 
at their insufferable confidence in self, alleging that publicans 
and harlots would enter the heavenly realm before any of them; 
that men who maltreated the prophets, and slew the Son of God, 
withholding all his vineyard’s fruit, would be cast out and miser- 
ably destroyed, and that any guest at the wedding feast, without 
the wedding garb, would be thrust out. Then, as the hypocrites 
plied him still further with their sinister inquiries about the 
tribute, the resurrection, and the great command, he enmeshed 
them in their own snares. Then, after pressing them to show 
him how the Son of David could be David’s Lord, he filled their 
ears with woes and warnings against the deep and dark hypocrisy 
of the Pharisees and Scribes. Then followed that intense and 
pregnant scene occasioned by the visit of the Greeks. Its sub- 
stance is a statement about the bearings of his death. He de- 
clared it to involve an ultimate vengeance on his foes, a world- 
embracing magistracy of grace, a pattern for all his followers, a 
law of all fruitful life, and the glory of his Father and himself —a 
rare epitome of all his thought. Then follows, in his final pub- 
lic utterance before his arrest, another summation of his official 
standing and task, in the closing paragraph of the twelfth of John. 
This declares his mission from the Father, his call for faith, his 
warning of judicial doom on the basis of his words, and his 
i proffer of light, release from darkness, salvation, and eternal life. 
| Here we have nothing new. The master merely holds the 
ground already won, repulsing all assaults, asserting his ministry 
of grace, delivering once again his final verdict on their hypocrisy 
and unbelief. He is the same vicegerent of God, supremely strong 
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the consummation of his death. 
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tercessory prayer, the preéminent feature is his commission and 
advent from God. Every form and phase of his assertion of 
heavenly Apostleship, made to the unbelieving Jews at the pre- 
vious feasts, finds here distinct and solemn reiteration. He liter- 
ally identifies himself with God. “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen my Father.” “I am in the Father, and the Father is in 
me.” “The Father in me doeth the works.” “I in the Father, 
and the Father in me.” “ In that hour ye shall know that I am in 
the Father.” “I do as the Father enjoined me.” “I have 
finished the work thou gavest me todo.” “ I have given them the 
words which thou gavest me.” “They verily know that I came 
forth from thee, and they believed that it was thou who didst send 
me.” This commissionership from God was the fullness of his re- 
port, and of their faith; it was the basis of this prayer; it was the in- 
spiration of his hope; it was the summit of his desire; its knowl- 
edge was the very substance of eternal life. Thus the Lord un- 
burdens his heart in consolation and prayer, as he halts for a little 
among his followers amid the shadows of his approaching death. 
Plainly this sense of being sent from God is bedded deep and 
warmly cherished within the inmost core of his official conscious- 
ness. It lies at the very center of gravity of his high priestly 
prayer — a prayer which forms the topmost summit of the moun- 
tain range of his impressive and preéminent life. 

3. But in these familiar confidences among his friends some 
features of his relationship with God are more conspicuously 
brought out than heretofore. His mind ranges beyond the 
termini of his Apostleship. Before the world had any being he 
had blissful companionship with God. He was the eternal Son, 
sharing with the eternal Father an infinite glory. From thence 
he was summoned forth to a humble office, though with full 
equipment of all the Father’s wealth of wisdom, authority, and 
grace, to minister as Son of Man to the merciful or avenging 
overthrow of sin. Thither, again, it was his destiny and prayer 
to now return, that he might regain his glory in his heavenly 
Father’s love, and thus make ready for the high felicity and 
honor of his friends. 


2. In the final teachings of the Twelve, and the ensuing in- 
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Here the Master verily unburthens all his heart in full dis- 
closure of himself. He is the eternal Son, sent forth from God 
to a lowly lot of suffering as the Judge and Saviour of men, 
awaiting now a final reinstatement in his primal infinite bliss. 
He has finished all his Father’s work, spoken all the Father’s 
words, gathered and trained his followers, prevailed to overcome 
the world, fixed the destiny of its unholy prince, and now stands 
ready for the swift passage of the closing agony, and the glorious 
return to the skies. 

4. The events in Gethsemane, in the judgment halls, and 
on Calvary seal the truth of all that has gone before. Standing 
here, he is at the goal of his earthly course. Here he touches the 
bottom of his defamation and contempt. Its anguish all but 
broke his heart. Its awful burden bowed him to the very ground, 
as he drained the envenomed vials of vindictive hate, and faced 
the burning brunt of most impassioned scorn. But his endur- 
ance of these assaults was thickly set with the exponents and in- 
signia of a King. His steady hold upon his friends, his self- 
control within the shuddering agony, his vivid consciousness of 
each indignity, his majestic aspect in arrest, his abstention from 
appeal for angelic aid, his healing mercy on his foes, his calmness 
in the panic of the Twelve, his stately quietness at the culprit’s 
bar, his shrewd evasion of debate, his meek and strong endurance 


of abuse, his single challenge of their equity and order when 
rudely struck, his single splendid affirmation before the Sanhedrin 
and the adjuring priest, his kingly and keen-edged repartee to 


Pilate, his ominous declination to speak before the king, his 
fateful admonition to the women by the way, and his self-com- 
posure on the cross — these tokens, all, when held in one review, 
contribute to reveal the full embodiment of an ideal of tie Mes- 
sianic personage and lot that can find nowhere, in all the range of 
history beside, any resemblance or approach. It fitly closes Holy 
Week. It exactly culminates his progress from the north. It 
truly crowns his whole career. 

5. His death and entombment, under the guardianship and 
seal of Rome, seemed to the Jewish dignitaries to accomplish the 
complete erasure of all his extravagant claims, to close his spread- 
ing fame into an entire eclipse, and to prove his infinite arrogance 
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of self-esteem the baseless vagaries of an unbalanced mind. But 
in the resurrection that soon ensued a mightier than the Roman 
seal was set to all his claims. Therein the night of gloom was 


transformed into a resplendent dawn. His robe of mockery was 


transfigured into the veritable vestments of the King of kings. 
He proved the perfect verity of all his published estimates of him- 
self. Therein the equilibrium of his life was made complete. 
It finished every project, honored every word, and rounded out 
in full completion the embodiment of the Messianic hope.* 


CrarkK S. BEARDSLEE. 





* The remainder of this article will appear in the February Recor». 
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Book eviews. 


Since the publication of his “ Life of Our Lord,” in 1862, a new and 
revised edition of which has recently appeared, Rey. S. J. Andrews, 
D.D., has been known as a scholar of generous attainments, of wide 
reading, and of deliberative temper. Those who have had the privilege 
of personal acquaintance with him have seen in him a man of singular 
Sweetness and devoutness of Christian character and of winning 
personality. For many years he has been esteemed one of the leaders 
of that small and earnest body of believers, numbering in the United 
States some fifteen hundred, which looks back to Edward Irving as its 
founder, and bears the name of The Catholic Apostolic Church. His 
latest work, entitled Christianity and Anti-Christianity in their Final 
Conflict, shows the combination of range of inquiry, clearness of state- 
ment, charm of mellowed Christian piety, together with a certain 
doctrinal exclusiveness, which one would expect from such a source. 
Nobody could be franker than Dr. Andrews in the recognition that the 
interpretation of facts is largely decided by one’s presuppositions. His 
own theological position is permitted to shape many of his conclusions, 
and is, in fact, the determinant in the whole logical movement of 
thought. Yet, after all, there is a certain advantage in this. For his 
theological and ecclesiastical position is so different from that of most 
of us that a certain aloofness from the current of modern thought is 
secured which supplies to the presentation of its movements a sort of 
distinctness and perspective that has a by no means inconsiderable 
value of its own. 

The book claims not to be polemical, and it certainly is not. 
A stringently critical review of it would, however, have to be, for to 
dissent from its conclusions would involve the discussion of the doctrinal 
beliefs of a distinctive religious body. With a word of general dissent 
from these, then, we would note that in general the purpose of the vol- 
ume is to show from an examination of current tendencies in theology, 
ethics, philosophy, politics, etc.. that there is manifest among us 4 
condition of things which appears to be the suitable preparation for 
the coming of a distinct, apocalyptic person, the Anti-Christ, whose 
rule is to precede the coming of the Christ himself in glory and power. 
While, thus, it is the purpose of the book to discern the future by in- 
terpreting the present in the light of past prophecy, it is not to be con- 
founded with that crude mixture of logarithms, logic, and logomachy 
upon which an eminent educator once emptied the vials of his vocabu- 
lary and denominated it “ chiliastic, premillinarian, second advent, 
tom-foolery.” This volume, while professing to “ discern the signs of 
the times,” does not claim to be wise “ respecting times and seasons.” 
Dr. Andrews believes that “it is in the light of the present that we 
must re-examine the prophetical problems of the past. As the pur- 
pose of God draws nearer to its fulfillment, passing events will tend to 
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show in their distinctive features the nature of that fulfillment.’’ From 
an examination of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments the 
author arrives at certain definite conclusions as to the coming of the 
Anti-Christ, and of his character. He then outlines the falling away. 
of the Church from its primitive true relation of love and loyalty to 
Christ, and, after sketching the tendencies in our day preparing the 
way of the Anti-Christ, derives some suggestions as to the nature of 
the reign of the Anti-Christ. The characteristic of our present mood 
of thought, Dr. Andrews believes he sees, is to turn away from Christ 
as the incarnate and risen son of God and redeemer from sin, and for 
this idea to substitute a God only vaguely personal, a human Jesus, 
and a humanity glorifying itself in its evolutionary self-exaltation. 
It is a true note, which the drift of our theology makes ever clearer, 
which he strikes when he says, ‘“‘ What truth needs to be most strongly 
and distinctly proclaimed by the Church for the defense of her children? 
Beyond question, it is the doctrine of the incarnation. This is the great 
peculiar doctrine of Christianity, and distinguishes it from all other re- 
ligions. It is one which tests the faith of men in the highest degree, 
for it affirms the union of Deity and humanity; and this not as an ab- 
stract doctrine, but as realized in the Person of Jesus Christ, and im 
him alone.”” To such positions it is quite possible to give most cordial 
assent without being obliged to yield to the somewhat pessimistic spirit 
that sees in the horizon the rapidly accumulating signs of the reign, for 
a period of catastrophe, of the world-wide power of a single personal 
Anti-Christ. 

As an argument leading to a single definite conclusion the 
work will probably commend itself to a comparatively narrow 
circle of readers. It deserves, however, a much wider perusal by those 
who care for a clear, though in many respects partial, survey of the 
tendencies of modern thought, and will prove to many a stimulus to a 
personal and devotional re-examination of their own intellectual and 
vital relation to their Lord and Master. Nobody can read the section 
on “The Falling away of the Church” in relation to its Head, to the 
Holy Ghost, and to the World, without receiving from it a spiritual 
searching and invigoration — and this in spite of the ecclesiastical atti- 
tude of the author which colors the whole. Nor do we recall a clearer 
statement of the antitheses between the tendencies of much current 
thought and that of earlier scriptural interpretation than appears on 
pages 67 and 68. Such a well-drawn series of contrasts supplies a kind 
of illumination of many current tendencies which is well worth having 
in an age like ours, characterized by so much of hazy optimism. In 
general, therefore, we would say that while the main conclusion of the 
book is determined by theological views from which most would dissent, 
yet the dissentient having by this caveat laid aside his polemical and 
critical armor will find that a careful reading of the volume will be 
repaid by a sharper discrimination of the whither of much popular 
thought, a deepened spirituality of religious feeling, a renewed sense 
of the need of a Divine Redeemer, and an increased loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, now and forever the Lord and Saviour of all men. (Putnam’s, 
Pp. xxii, 356. $2.) 
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A Revised Bible with references has long been a great desideratum, 
The Oxford and Cambridge presses have now supplied this need by 
issuing a line of Revised Bibles with a new series of references pre- 
pared by a company of English scholars. They seem to be less numer- 
ous than in the old series, but so far as we have tested them are all per- 
tinent and helpful. Moreover, they are arranged in classes, which are 
distinguished by easily understood signs so that it is possible to tell 
at a glance whether one is referred to a quotation, or a parallel passage, 
or one explanatory, or whether the reference is to the marginal render- 
ing, of which class there are a large number. The old references needed 
a thorough revision and we welcome this new series as a great step in 
advance. But this edition of the Bible has other excellences. The 
marginal readings are all thrown to the bottom of the page and are 
thus not confused with the references; the chapter numbers are in a 
prominent type; the verse numbers are inserted in the text instead of 
being put in the margin, yet so as not to interfere with the general 
appearance of continuity. The type used for the text is beautifully 
clear bourgeois, a size larger than that in the standard Revised Bible 
hitherto in use, making it much easier to read. Fifteen maps are added 
at the end with a complete index of places. Altogether, this is the 
handsomest and most useful edition of the Revised Version we have 
seen; and withal the price is quite low. It is furnished in all the varied 
styles of binding, and either with or without the teachers’ helps. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, pp. 1239. $1.50 in cloth, and upwards.) 


A new History of Israel from the pen of Prof. Cornill, of Kénigsberg, 
has just been published by the Open Court Company, of Chicago. It 
endeavors to present to lay readers in brief outline the main historical 
results of the modern criticism of the Old Testament. Prof. Cornill’s 
critical position is substantially that of the late Prof. Kuenen. In this 
book he takes for granted the conclusions attained in his ‘‘introdue- 
tion” and, without giving reasons, simply presents results. This 
method has the disadvantage of leaving the r -ader in ignorance why a 
particular view is maintained, but it has the advantage of giving him 
a clear and comprehensive survey of the history of Israel as a whole. 
I know of no work that will give the beginner a more admirable in- 
troduction to the study of the history of Israel than this little volume. 
There is a fine discrimination of those events which are really im- 
portant and an extraordinary ability in exhibiting their genetic re 
lations. The place of Hebrew history in universal history is shown 
with accurate knowledge of recent archaeological discovery. The re 
ligious significance of Israel’s history is appreciated to a degree that is 
unusual in an adherent of the radical school. It is refreshing to find 
Samuel regarded as more than a mere fortune-teller, David as more 
than a robber chief, and Solomon as more than a voluptuary. In this 
respect as well as in many of his historical conclusions Cornill repre 
sents a reaction against the extremes of Stade and Wellhausen. One 
is much struck in reading this book with the similarity of its story to 
the traditional idea of the course of the history of Israel. If the author 
did not occasionally warn his readers against the traditional view, I 
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doubt if the average layman would find anything that would startle 
him. The professional Old Testament student recognizes how here 
and there details have been modified by criticism, but still the sweep 
of the narrative is the same as that to which we are accustomed. This 
is significant as showing how even the more radical criticism leaves 
untouched the main outline of the history of Israel as presented in the 
books of the Old Testament. The publishers are to be commended for 
their enterprise in securing the publication of this work in English 
before it has appeared in German. The translation is admirably done. 
The book reads as if written originally in English. (Open Court Pub. 
Co., pp. 825. $1.50.) 


Professor Cheyne’s Jewish Religious Life after the Exile contains the 
course of lectures delivered last winter in a number of American in- 
stitutions. It is a very readable book, for in its author’s hands the 
postexilic period assumes a new and surprising aspect. We have been 
accustomed to think of it as an age barren of original religious thought 
and destitute of literary productions, but under Prof. Cheyne’s magic 
wand it blossoms as the rose. This result is attained by transferring 
to the period after the exile a large part of the literature that we have 
been accustomed to regard as pre-exilic. This, unquestionably, makes 
the postexilic period more interesting, but it may be doubted whether 
interest is not secured at the expense of fact. Lamentations are as- 
signed to the latter part of the Persian period. The messianic passages 
in Isaiah and Micah, as well as Is., xlix-Ixvi, are pronounced postexilic. 
Ruth, Jonah, Job all belong to the same period. The Priestly Code was 
composed by Ezra and his followers. The Psalms and Proverbs date 
partly from the Persian and partly from the Greek periods. For the 
larger part of these late datings no conclusive evidence can be given, 
and there is as yet no consensus of criticism. The assigning of so large 
and so varied a body of lierature to the postexilic period is contradicted 
by all that we know of the characteristics of this period from admittedly 
authentic sources. These show that Judaism was the mummy of the 
ancient religion of Israel. Prophetism was dead and even the popular 
religion had no longer inherent vitality. That Judaism should have 
given birth to the splendid literature that Prof. Cheyne ascribes to it is 
psychologically inconceivable. 

It is manifest, therefore, that a history of religious thought based 
upon so subjective a dating of the documents must be taken with 
caution. Interesting as the author’s views always are, they are often 
fanciful. When, for instance, Is., xv. 1, 2, is made a basis for the view 
that the Jews made repeated efforts to convert the Samaritans, one 
‘an Only say that this is romancing, not history-writing. The reference 
of particular psalms and proverbs to definite historical occasions of the 
Persian and Greek periods is arbitrary and vitiates the historical 
theories that are built upon them. On the whole, one must say that, 
while this book is stimulating and suggestive to the specialist who is 
able to make the proper reservations, it is likely to prove misleading 
to the general reader. (Putnams, pp. xvii, 265. $1.50.) 
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Dr. William E. Barton is well known as a writer of exceptional vigor 
and terseness. His style is finely exemplified in his recent volumes on 
The Psalms and their story. The first impression is one of breezy, epi- 
grammiatie, rapid utterance, and the further one reads the more does he 
wonder that so long a series of studies as this should be expressed in a 
style so nervous throughout, and at the same time so remarkably sus- 
.tained to the end. Dr. Barton's purpose is to supply a historico-literary 
account of the Psalter “ for Sunday-school teachers, Bible classes, pas- 
tors with small libraries, and students of the English Bible generally.” 
He believes that the Psalms represent writers throughout the whole 
history of Israel from Moses to the time of the Maccabees, that is, writ- 
ers scattered through more than a thousand years; and his effort is to 
assign every Psalm to a place in this long period and to attach to it an 
account of the historic conditions that at once justify his view and ex- 
plain the individual features of the poem. ‘To make his discussion 
clearer, he prefixes to it six brief chapters on ‘The Use of Music in 
Worship,” on *“ Hebrew Poetry,” on “ Psalms Outside of the Psalter,” 
etc. He then takes up the Psalms in the assumed order of their pro- 
duction, printing each one in full, in the Revised Version (slightly 
changed occasionally), arranged in strophes, with interpretative head- 
ings. Great pains is taken to avoid what are thought to be technicali- 
ties, and in particular there is the assumption throughout that the 
reader does not know Hebrew. It is plain, therefore, that the work is 
meant to be a popularization of scholarship regarding the Psalms. It 
explicitly claims to present a summary of the views of men like Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Perowne, Cheyne, and several others, made with the inten- 
tion to keep “in accord with the opinions of the more conservative of 
progressive scholars.”’ It is largely a compilation of such interpreta- 
tions as the author thinks he can build into his scheme of periods and 
conditions. And it has been published to serve as a kind of text-book 
for popular use. 

Opinions will doubtless differ widely as to the success of the effort. 
To the vast number of those who have never given the critical prob- 
lems of the Old Testament much thought, but who are eager for a 
ready-made key to them, it will probably seem very helpful. To the 
much smaller number of those who are wrestling hand to hand with 
the problems in a purely scientific manner, it will certainly seem sur- 
prisingly rash, if not irritatingly wild. A fair judgment, perhaps, 
would try to commend the plainly earnest intention, while dissenting 
strongly from certain features of the method and therefore from many 
of the detailed results. For ourselves, we believe that it is absolutely 


impossible to reach tenable conclusions about the date of many of the 


Psalms without going much deeper into the purely technical examina- 
tion of their text than has yet been done. We think that the evidence 
of the superscriptions as to authorship is to be used with extreme cau- 
tion. We think it probable that most of the Psalms, as we have them, 
have been edited, possibly more than once, and that the collection is 
therefore not only composite as a whole, but made up of poems that are 
often themselves composite. Whether the critical riddle that is thus 
presented can be solved with the knowledge at our disposal and by the 
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application of objective tests, is certainly very doubtful. But no solu- 
tion can be satisfactory that rests on merely subjective opinions of the 
aptness of the poems, viewed superficially, to the various historical 
occasions with which they may have been traditionally associated. 
Dr. Barton’s book does not give the impression of being the fruit of 
independent scholarship, working elaborately in the details of the orig- 
inal Hebrew. It is largely drawn from the books of scholars who are 
not in agreement with each other. It is clever and bright, but it does 
not command confidence. (Pilgrim Press, 2 vols., pp. xii, 249, 267. 
$2.50.) 


Whyte’s Bible Characters (Gideon to Absalom) and Horton’s Women 
of the Old Testament are similar in subject matter. Both contain a 
series of studies of the lives of Old Testament saints, and in a number 
of cases the lives selected are the same. It is interesting to see how 
completely the treatment of the theme varies in accordance with the 
exegetical method of the author. Whyte’s method of studying the 
Bible is traditional and dogmatic. For critical research he has no use 
and apparently has avoided contaminating his thought by the reading 
of modern commentaries. Of the historical problems which arise 
through the presence of double accounts he has no conception. Diverg- 
ences and discrepancies he slides over in silence or contents himself 
with venerable harmonistie fictions. Horton, on the other hand, is 
dominated by the spirit of an advanced criticism. His method is not- 
dogmatic, but inductive. He cares nothing for traditional conceptions, 
but undertakes to form his opinion of the Bible exclusively from the 
study of its contents. He is in full sympathy with the higher criticism 
and lays its results at the basis of all his exegesis. He is familiar with 
archaeology and makes it tributary to interpretation. 

With such differences in method, it is not surprising that the two 
authors come to very different conceptions of the Bible. Whyte re- 
gards it as a single book equally inspired throughout and uniformly 
historical. His doctrine of inspiration leads him to an exegesis that 
is truly rabbinical. Every word is significant for doctrine. For in- 
stance, on the fact that “ the name of the Lord occurs oftener in Jeph- 
thah’s history than it does in the life of any other Old Testament saint ” 
he bases the conclusion that Jephthah was a supremely pious man. 
Juxtapositions of incidents and even silences are rich in theological 
significance. The number of “lessons” that he groups about a single 
apparently commonplace verse remind one of the number of positions 
that a gymnast is able to take upon a horizontal bar. Horton, on the 
other hand, views the Bible as literature. The divine revelation con- 
tained in it he regards, not as something miraculously resident in its 
words, but as embodied in the human life and thought which it por- 
trays. For him the story of Eve is not historical, but is, nevertheless, 
rich in significance as the expression of essential truth in regard to 
woman’s place in life as wife and mother. The stories of the patriarchs 
are not important as histories but as types of human character. 

Neither writer is perfectly consistent with his own method. Whyte, 
who at one moment holds up a character as a model of all the Christian 
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virtues, is obliged the next moment to pronounce him unworthy of imi- 
tation. A consciousness of the failure of his characters to attain Chris- 
tian standards leads him often to the insertion of imaginary incidents 
between the incidents recorded in the Bible, without realizing how irrey- 
erent this is in one who holds his high theory of inspiration. Horton, 
on the other hand, is apt to fall into a dogmatic use of characters and 
their sayings which is inconsistent with his conception of the nature of 
the Old Testament and is evidently due to the force of ecclesiastical 
habit. 

Which of these books shall be pronounced more valuable will depend 
upon the theological position of the person who makes the choice, 
There can be little doubt, however, that Horton reflects better the spirit 
of the times and will appeal to a larger circle of readers. Apart from 
theological questions, Horton’s book is better written, is more inter- 
esting, and represents a larger and more scholarly research in its pre- 
paration. (Whyte, Revell, pp. 245. $1.25. Horton, Herrick, pp. 291. 
$1.00.) 


In What the Bible Teaches, by R. A. Torrey, of the Bible Institute, 
we are given a peculiar book. It is an imposing volume of over 500 
pages. It is said to represent “‘ years of study.” It has been “ tested” 
repeatedly in classroom work. Its contents ate impressively disposed 
in a stately arrangement of books, to the number of six; and chapters, 
‘aggregating fifty-three. Each chapter is constructed of abounding 
texts of Scripture in common type; and impressively displayed proposi- 
tions, in commanding type. These successive propositions are simple 
affirmative restatements of the sum of foregoing Scripture. They are 
the main feature of the book. Occasionally the author intermixes 
freer comments — sometimes at considerable length, as in treating finely 
of Christ’s resurrection. But this relief is rare. In the main, it is an 
extremely monotonous succession of Scripture texts and propositions. 
The whole effect is therefore naked. It is all bones. There is no flesh. 
And there is a strange lack of co-ordination. The craving for thought- 
ful treatment and articulation and organization and unity is almost 
utterly disregarded. The book is not a treatise, a thought structure. 
The bricks are not arranged and cemented into a wall; they are not 
laid in a pile. They are set in monotonous rows—rows, moreover, that 
neither begin nor end; they simply start and stop. One’s total impres- 
sion is of a very pretentious, and a very disappointing book. (Revell, 
pp. 589. $2.50.) 


No one would suspect from its title the real nature of Corner Stones 
of Faith, by Rev. Charles H. Small. It is not a book on theology; the 
corner stones are the religious denominations, and the book is a de- 
scription of those of the United States, with a view of helping on the 
cause of church unity by displaying the exact differences between the 
various sects. In each case a brief sketch of the history of the denom- 
ination is followed by a statement of its doctrines and polity and wor- 
ship. These descriptions are succinct, careful, fair, and we think accu- 
rate. A very large amount of information is presented in a really usable 
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form, and the book surely will prove of great service to the student of 
church history. In so brief a review of so broad a field it is inevitable 
that the author’s proportions will not be accepted by all, but the work 
bears the marks of a sincere desire to be just to all. A large number of 
generally pertinent, but not always significant, illustrations give a pop- 
ular character to the book, as do the twelve articles by as many men 
in as many denominations, answering the question: “Why am la 
Catholic ?”’ ete. The last chapter is devoted to a too brief history of 
recent movements toward unity, and an Appendix contains the statistics 
of the Christian sects in the United States. (New York, E. B. Treat & 
Co., pp. 469. $2.) 


At the last Commencement of Cornell University, President Schur- 
man delivered an address commemorative of the thirty years of its his-, 
tory. This has been tastefully printed under the title A Generation of 
Cornell. It is a most interesting account of the struggles and develop- 
ment of the institution, with a few hints on its future. (Putnam’s, pp. 
57. Paper.) 


In A Japanese Robinson Crusoe, the Rev. Jenichiro Oyabe, a young 
Japanese, has told the story of his life, not, however, without con- 
siderable self-complacency, which often mars the narrative. The story 
is an interesting and in some respects a striking one, full of unusual 
adventure of the Crusoe sort, travel in many lands, and experiences 
of all stations of life. Foiled in his first purpose to reach America by 


way of Siberia and Alaska, and after varied experiences in the South 
Sea Islands and China, he at last arrives by a six-months sail at New 
York. After study at Hampton, Howard University, and Yale, inter- 
spersed with European travel and a two-years mission service at the 
Hawaiian Islands, he has now returned to Japan to labor among his 
own countrymen. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 219. $1.) 


When Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Gospel for an Age of Doubt appeared, 
we remarked in reviewing it that there was a “ singular freshening and 
inspiring quality to the work.” The large sale, making six editions, or 
rather re-issues, necessary in two years, shows that it has won its place 
in popular approval. The sixth edition, which is just out, has been re- 
vised by the addition of a preface to make a little clearer the point of 
view and the aim, and by the omission of the Appendix. By the addi- 
tion of the former, the book is improved, and its value can hardly be 
said to be impaired by the withdrawal of the latter, while the reduced 
price will doubtless make it accessible to many who will be largely 
profited by its perusal. (Macmillan, pp. xxviii, 329. $1.25.) 


Professor John G. Hibben, of Princeton, has done a work of real ser- 
vice in publishing his little Introduction to Philosophy entitled The 
Problems of Philosophy. In the first place, the book is readable. The 
writer has not probably attained Macaulay’s ideal of writing a book 
which would be on every lady’s dressing table, but he has presented a 
volume which anybody of common intelligence can understand without 
being compelled to a diligent use of the Dictionary of Philosophy. Fur- 
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thermore, the book is written from an American standpoint. One does 
not feel in reading it that he is being patronized from the footstool of a 
German professor’s chair. At the same time there is the fruit of the 
familiarity with the more clearly conceived and precisely defined view 
of Philosophy which Germany has attained. Many a man reared in 
the older method of the presentation of philosophical themes common in 
the United States has found it hard to find his way amid the newer, 
non-indigenous, and better forms of presentation which have marked 
the last decade. To such this book should be of great service. More- 
over, the author has kept his purpose steadily before him. He has not 
attempted to give a sketch of the History of Philosophy or to present 
a system of his own. He has simply tried to present the goal that has 
been before philosophy in its several divisions, and the chief ways in 
which that goal has been striven towards, with just enough of his- 
torical and concrete personal reference to avoid aridity and bald schem- 
atization. Many an instructor in philosophy will find himself saved much 
tedious deliverance of “line upon line” by having the book accessible 
to students. The work is really an introduction to philosophy, while 
many works bearing the name might better be called conclusions to 
philosophy. The value of the book is much heightened by a good index. 
Professor Hibben is to be congratulated upon having set before himself 
a task worth doing and for having brought it to such a successful ter- 
mination. (Seribners, pp. viii, 208. $1.) 


Mr. Warren R. Perce, in Genesis and Modern Science, proposes a new 
theory for the reconciliation of the results of modern geology and as- 
tronomy with the first chapter of the Bible. He desires to demonstrate 
the literal accuracy of the statement that the world was made in six 
days. He defines a day as “ one alternation of darkness and light,” 
and he proceeds to show that the condition of the earth was such in the 
earliest times that the day was extended for thousands, if not millions 
‘of years. The transition from one day to the next was made by a shift- 
ing of the center of gravity of the earth, itself caused by the crumpling 
of the crust and the formation of continents. For example, the third 
day was ushered in by a change which brought the north pole into a 
position where it pointed directly at the sun; accordingly, there was 
perpetual day in the northern hemisphere and perpetual night in the 
southern, until a new shift of the center of gravity lifted the pole more 
nearly into its present position. The first three days were each ages 
long, the fourth day and each later was of twenty-four hours only, and 
here is where the theory limps, but the creation of man, and so the 
end of the sixth day is thrown back into what we call geologic time, “ as 
far back as the beginning of the Triassic period.” The Deluge is put 
at the beginning of the Tertiary age, in connection with the Glacial 
period. This involves, of course, a radical restatement of Biblical 
chronology and provides room for the wildest theory of the antiquity 
of man. The theory of the book is certainly very ingenious; it is sup- 
ported by many plausible arguments; and buttressed by copious quota- 
tions from eminent geologists. It explains some difficulties, and while 
it creates some new ones, it is worthy of more than a passing attention. 
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Mr. Perce has written in a desire to enforce the law of the Sabbath 
by showing the literal truth of its sanction, “for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day.” (Pott, pp. 362. $1.50.) 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Oakland, Cal., has gathered into the volume, Tro Parables, four ser- 
mons on the parable of the Good Samaritan and six on that of the 
Prodigal Son. He has not attempted a systematic exposition, but aims 
to set forth the main teachings of the parables. This he has done in 
a fresh and earnest way, and with constant regard to application to 
present conditions of life. The book will prove suggestive to many who 
think themelves already familiar with these passages. (Revell, pp. 250. 
$1.25.) 


The Colportage Library is one of Mr. Moody’s enterprises for extend- 
ing the gospel. Two numbers before us represent the general character 
of the series. One is a volume of evangelistic sermons, incisive and 
full of illustrations, by J. Wilbur Chapman, one of which gives its title 
of the book, And Peter. The other is a collection of anecdotes of re- 
ligious import, and is entitled Point and Purpose in Story and Saying. 
The typographical form is excellent, and the price very low. Evidence 
of the value of the series is abundant. (Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, pp. 120, 128. 15 cts. each.) 


Tights and Shadows of American Life, by Rey. A. C. Dixon, D.D., 


consist of short sermons on practical themes, such as Our Homes, Our 
toys and Girls, Our Amusements, Our Sabbath, Our Bible, Our Dan- 
gers, Our Women, ete. The title of the book is somewhat ambitious for 
the contents. The discourses are plain and simple, not particularly 
fresh or profoungl—but bright and helpful. They are conservative in 
tone, not sensational in treatment. The book in places shows lack of 
reading of the best authorities, and some of the facts from which 
weighty inferences are drawn come from insufficient data; but the dis- 
cussion is enriched from experience, and warmed by stories from 
familiar life. The warnings and suggestions of the book are healthy 
and practical. (Revell, pp. 197. $1.) 


The movement toward the use of hymnals of high editorial merit 
goes steadily forward. The latest work of this class is Sursum Corda, 
Which appears as the authorized hymnal of the Baptist denomination, 
replacing the Baptist Hymnal of 1883. The editors are Prof. E. H. 
Johnson, of Crozer Theological Seminary, and Rev. E. E. Ayres, now 
of Baltimore, who is most pleasantly remembered in Hartford. They 
have wrought out, evidently with workmanlike conscientiousness, a 
collection of about 850 hymns and about 990 tunes which presents the 
features of choice material, skillful arrangement, suitable annotation 
and finished typography, which have become standard in this country 
during the past few years. 

The criticism of such a book is of necessity a matter of details. That 
the reviewer should fully approve of the editors’ action in all particulars 
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is impossible, simply because he cannot share the exact sense of the 
need which the latter sought to supply and of the limitations of usage 
by which they were restrained. He may, however, note certain statis- 
tical facts that indicate the tendencies of thought and taste that the 
book exemplifies. For example, as might be expected, we have here an 
unusual number of hymns by Baptist writers—about 75 hymns by 
about 40 different poets—the total being about twice that found in 
similar non-Baptist books. The number of American hymns is about 
140, which is a somewhat notable proportion. From the period before 
1800, that is, from before the rise of the modern English school df hym- 
nody or the beginning of American writing, about 215 hymns of English 
origin are taken. From ‘Latin, German, and other foreign sources about 
100 hymns are included. On the whole these proportions of hymnodie 
material are about the same as are found in recent hymnals of the best 
class, though the admirer of tle more intense Anglican style, with its 
ritualistic flavor, may perhaps miss some favorites. 

Musically, the book is highly eclectic. On the whole it is overloaded, 
though the reason for multiplying tunes is obvious. We are in a transi- 
tion period, and there is a need to offer both the old and the pew, both 
the mediocre and the fine. No little skill is shown in this case in inter- 
mingling with the traditional melodies of many of our churches the far 
richer and more enduring products of the recent interest in artistic 
tune-writing. The brief comments on composers in the index are often 
noticeably acute, and they indicate a wholesome breadth and justice. 
The American tunes included number about 150, chiefly of the old 
school, or in the lighter, popular vein of Bradbury, Doane and the like. 
The selections from the modern English school are made with much 
discrimination and taste. 

The adaptation of hymns and tunes to each other is careful and on 
the whole has a freshness and originality that are pl@asing. By offer- 
ing a choice of tunes in many cases the editors have avoided the appear- 
ance of dogmatism, and have provided for a gradual change in usage. 

It is impossible to avoid blunders in a work of this magnitude. Con- 
sidering how high is its general standard of accuracy, we are puzzled 
by slips like the following: The sixth line of the tune “ Fatherhood,” 
No. 598, has a false tenor (though rightly given in three other cases). 
The Index of Authors has “ Schaaf” for ‘ Schaff.””, makes Dr. Wood- 
ford “ Bishop of Eli,” and calls Ray Palmer a “ Presbyterian”! In this 
Index, also, there is a confusing vibration between ‘Church of Eng- 
land ” and “ Anglican,” and between “ Congregationalist ” and “ Inde- 
pendent.” We believe that all such indexes should group together all 
the * Anonymous ” items, including those marked “ Latin,” “ German,” 
and those attributed to books only, and that a clear distinction should 
be made between translations and original hymns. The same remarks 
apply to the Index of Composers. 

It remains to note that the Preface urges unison singing strongly, 
though without recognizing sufticiently the impossibility of bass voices 
scaling the heights of many of the melodies in the pages following. 
(Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.. pp. 654. $1.50.) 
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Alumni Pews. 


The Librarian is anxious to secure any Catalogues of the Seminary before 
1878-9. Any Alumni having such will confer a favor by sending them to him. 


Items regarding the Alumni and newspaper accounts of installation services 
or any special occasions, programs, printed sermons, etc., are carefully filed in 
the Library, and the Alumni are exhorted to send such to the Librarian. 


A VISIT TO EYUK AND BOGHAZ KEOY. 

Fine spring weather and fine Turkish courtesy from officials, 
local beys and villagers supplied the outward conveniences for 
the interesting visit named above, and made by three young 
Americans of the Marsovan Missionary Circle last March. The 
first night was spent at Chorum, near the junction of the ancient 
provinces of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia, and the first chap- 
ter of First Peter furnished suitable devotional reading that even- 
ing. 

The next day, an hour before reaching Eyuk, we came to 
Kaleh Hissar, Castle Wall, a double peak rising 500 to 600 feet 
above the plain, with a village of Circassian refugees from Russia 
at its foot. The peak has some of the crumbling masonry so 
common in Turkey, but at the summit we found something dif- 
ferent. On the topmost of four steps, cut in the rock, once sat 
an idol, or a human figure nearly life-sized, the feet resting on 
the third step and cut from the same stone that formed the ste: 
The feet are broken off at the ankles now, and the n+ « ’ the 
figure is gone. The toes of the shoes are round, not sharp- 
pointed or up-turned according to the usual Hittite custom, but 
the Hittites did not carve all their shoes with sharp up-turned 
points, and the conclusion seems natural that Kaleh Hissar also 
was a Hittite shrine in the times of the Old Testament. 

Eyuk is built upon a low level mound, in which the villagers 
say strange stones are sometimes found when they dig for the 
foundations of dwellings. At one corner of the town the stones 
remain exposed that once formed a temple, wonderful not for 
its size, but for its age and the peculiar character of the Hittite 
sculpture. Of the building nothing worthy of the name is left, 
save the outline of a room about 25 by 30 feet square. But the 
entrance is still guarded by two huge basalt stones some twelve 
feet high, the face of each of which is carved into the form of a 
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Sphinx, with fillet across the forehead, earrings, necklace, and 
wing-like attachments from the head to the sides of the body. 
The resemblance is striking to the pictures that come from 
Egypt. On the inner wall of the Sphinx at the right as one en- 
ters the temple, is a double-headed eagle with a hare in either 
talon, and a human figure above supported by a foot resting on 
the double eagle-head. On the left was a similar carving, now 
almost effaced. 

The entrance is approached by a double line of huge stones 
forming a dromos, which presently turns a sharp angle to the 
right and left. Two processions approaching the temple are 
represented on these walls. They are a series of human figures 
cut in bas-relief on the face of the stones about three feet high. 
They are mostly clad in tunics reaching to the knees with some 
times a loose cloak draped from the shoulders to the feet, skull- 
caps with a horn reminding one of the Egyptian uraeus in front, 
shoes (usually) up-turned at the point, and have large noses and 
large earrings. One figure has no cap, but hair tied in a queue. 
In one case a priest seems to be ministering before an altar; an- 
other priest is dragging a ram by the horn, with three more rams 
in the field behind and above; another pours a libation upon the 
foot of a seated goddess. One figure is playing a guitar, another 
blowing a horn, several have each a lituus, a musical instrument, 
depending from the hand. Two blocks exhibit bulls, and there 
are two lions, the most characteristic animal of Hittite sculpture. 
The whole scene seems to be religious, not political, and is at- 
tributed by Professor Sayce to the thirteenth century before 
Christ. 

Eyuk and Boghaz Keoy are five hours apart, and the latter 
was evidently a great capital. It is suggested that it was the 
cool summer abode of “ kings of the Hittites,” who were natives 
of this region, but operated in Syria or elsewhere in winter. The 
space enclosed by walls is over a mile long by a half mile broad, 
and contains remnants of three castles and three palaces, two of 
the latter being unnoticed by our books. From the top of the 
wall to what was the bottom of the moat in places exceeds 150 
feet in a straight line. These walls were built without mortar, 
the great rampart of earth being topped by a double-faced wall 
of large cut stones, the space between being packed with rubble. 
The outer upper edge of each cut stone has a little turned-up 
ledge, which prevents the stone laid upon it from slipping. The 
outer slope of the walls is in some places paved with flat stones, 
which both held the earth, and would place invaders at the merey 
of defenders. The principal palace was of the form of an 
Oriental inn. with a series of rooms about a large central court. 
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Near by is an overturned chair or throne mounted upon and be- 
tween two lions. 

Boghaz Keoy has but one inscription, Nishan Tash, a lettered 
stone face six feet by eighteen in size, but, sad to say, this is de- 
faced beyond decipherment. We were fortunate, however, in 
each securing a small cuneiform brick, and a few seals that may 
be Hittite. Our books made no mention of one of the spots we 
found most interesting. This is an abrupt rock called School 
Rock, two slopes of which have been hewn into the shape of 
bowling floors. ‘The larger about 18 by 30 feet, and as nearly 
semi-circular as the configuration of the rock permits, forms 
quite an auditorium. The rock faces are cut down eight feet, 
and decorated with striated lines, and the floor is a series of low 
broad tiers or stairs. At the focal point the rock has been drilled 
with several holes, where the platform of players or the bench of 
a judge might easily have been constructed. The whole is a 
rough but distinct sketch of a Greek theater, and the query at 
once arose, Have we not here a copy of the original of that famous 
structure — the Greek theater? If the Hittites of Cappadocia 
could make sphinxes like those of Egypt, and correspond in cunei- 
foym character with Assyrians, how natural for them to pass on 
to the Greeks anything worth while of their own. Here is a 
small, rough theater; why not the model to the Greeks? The 
suggestion is made for what it may be worth. 

The most important sculptures at Boghaz Keoy are those of 
Yasili Kaya, two miles from the ancient town. Here again the 
design is devotional, not military. The larger of two rock- 
galleries contains on its sides a double procession meeting in the 
middle. The figures are like those at Eyuk, but more in number 
and of greater variety. The skull-cap gives place to high conical 
caps, the peak sometimes drawn forward, in the “ Phrygian ” 
style. Lions, tigers, and double-headed eagles support various 
human forms. Others stand upon mountain summits, or on the 
heads of men. At the head of the two processions, which con- 
tain more than three score figures, a priest and a priestess of 
gigantic size meet each other with peculiar symbols in their hands. 
Would that the key to all this were known to us; that we under- 
stood what were the thoughts in the minds of the men who 
carved these images in the rocks long before the time of our Lord! 
The Hittites faded from history 700 B. C. 

Many places in id region were described to us as having 

“idols and writings ” or “lions and dogs,” ete., some that we 
were able to examine widiinn nothing interesting. One place, 
however, the village of Eski Yapar, one hour’s journey west of 
Alaja, deserves special mention. It is built like Eyuk on a flat 
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mound in an open plain, and discovers peculiar stones to the in- 
habitants when they dig. Here we found several Greek in- 
scriptions on stones used as tombstones perhaps a thousand years 
igo. A round column proved to be an inverted Roman mile- 
stone with the name Cesar and the number [X plainly to be 
read. Apparently, it was a milestone of Antoninus Pius, well- 
nigh two thousand years old, set up to guide travelers on roads 
long since lost. Then the youngest and sharpest eyes in our 
party discovered in a red sandstone rock built into the corner of 
a house another figure of a lion. This one had lost his head, and, 
being set up on his tail, occupied an awkward and uncomfortable 
position for so noble a beast and so valuable an archzeological 
specimen. For what can it be but another Hittite lion made and 
left more than three thousand years ago? 

That little Turkish village with its relics of three other 
mighty peoples, a thousand years apart, with Doric and Ionie 
capitals in the near vicinity, is an example of what is waiting for 
the spade of the explorer and the genius of the archzeologist in 
the soil of Asia Minor. 


a> 


G. E. Wurre, ’87. 





_ 
Azel W. Hazen, ’68, and F. W. Greene, ’85, are among the organizers 
of the Boys’ Brigade, which has been formed in Middletown, Conn, 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 

The Davenport Church, New Haven, Conn., gave their former pas- 
tor, I. C. Meserve, 69, now of London, a cordial welcome on Sept. 23, 
and had the pleasure of hearing him again from his old pulpit. 

Henry A. Ottman, ’69, has accepted a call to Chenango Forks, N. Y. 

Franke A. Warfield, ’70, was installed, Sept. 14, over the First Church 
of Lowell, Mass. The Nebraska Congregational News speaks most 
warmly of an address which he delivered at the last commencement 
of Chadron Academy on “The Art of Living.” Mr. Warfield was also 
commencement orator at Gates College and received the degree of D.D. 
from that institution. 
The Church in Union, Maine, has recently invited Henry M. Perkins, 
72, to its pastorate and he has already begun work there. 

Fred. H. Allen, ’73, was one of the summer supplies at Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

I’. Barrows Makepeace, '73, for ten years pastor of the North Church, 
Springfield, Mass., has resigned. No communion season passed by dur- 
ing his pastorates in Andover and Springfield without his receiving one 
or more additions to the church. 

Lewis W. Hicks, ’74, gave one of the addresses at the Centennial 
Celebration, on Oct. 2, of the Church in Wellesley, Mass., of which he 
was formerly the pastor. 
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The annual meeting of the Church of the Covenant, Worcester, Mass., 
of which John E. Hurlbut, ’74, is pastor, showed this East Side church 
to be holding its ground against the great odds with which it has to 
contend. . 


Frederick H. Wales, ’75, after a season of treatment in a San Fran- 
cisco hospital and of subsequent convalescence, has resumed work in 
Black Diamond, California, in apparent health. 


Prof. C. S. Beardslee, ’79, received the degree of D.D. from Berea 
College at its last commencement. 


Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, chaplain of the First Connecticut Regiment, 
on his return from the South, gave his people some interesting impres- 
sions which he had received from life among the soldiers of our volun- 
teer army. 


The following extract from a letter of C. S. Saunders, ’79, of Aintab, 
Turkey, to President Hartranft, presents a phase of missionary interest 
and endeavor to which attention is seldom called: “I little thought 
in the Seminary when you lectured about the Arian controversy that 
my life was to be spent so near the centers where so many of the heroes 
of those times used to live. An afternoon’s ride from my home easily 
brings one to Doliché, where Eusebius of Samosata was killed. Samo- 
sata, Oorfa, Chyrrus, Antioch, are within my diocese as well as the 
edge of the pillar saint’s district. You told us an edition of Ephraem 
the Syrian was a great desideratum. His haunts are very familiar to 
me now, as far as they can be known. I only speak of this to mention 
one thing, — since I have, through contact with some of these places, 
had my interest in church history so much quickened, I am sorry that 
I did not spend more of the time I spent in reading about missions, in 
grounding myself better in Church History. In one point I think I can 
understand those old heroes pretty well now. Long experience in the 
Orient and with Orientals makes one realize what they had to contend 
with, and this, in turn, helps us to recognize them in their real greatness. 
Theodoret is my great favorite, and I count it of my very special 
privileges that I am permitted to be, so to speak, missionary bishop 
within his diocese. Yet I was out here for years without knowing that 
Theodoret’s diocese was so near us. None of our pastors or preachers 
knew it either. We hoped to raise considerable interest in the church 
history of our regions among our preachers, but we cannot get together 
how.” 

Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, was dismissed, Sept. 6, from his pastorate in 
Palmer, Mass., and has taken up his work as pastor of Central Church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

George W. Andrews, ’82, has just completed 15 years of service with 
the Church in Dalton, Mass. At the late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Association, at Worcester, Mr. Andrews gave an address 
on “ Bible Teaching Explained.” 

At the annual meeting of the incorporators of Fargo College, held 
in June, Herman P. Fisher, ’83, was elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees for a second term of three years. 

NovEMBER—6 
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Frederick A. Holden, ’83, is making a special effort to reach the men 
of his new field in Morris, Conn. He recently gave them a reception and 
entertained them with a stereopticon and refreshments. 






The Sunday-school of the Church in Enfield, Mass., of which George 
H. Hubbard, ’84, is pastor, has pledged $100 to Whitman College. 






The annual reports of the Church in Berkeley, Cal., of which Rey, 
George B. Hatch, ’85, is the pastor, show a substantial increase in mem- 
bership and a generally prosperous condition. 











The Congregational Church at Thompson, Conn., publishes a taste. 
ful and interesting paper, of which George H. Cummings, ’86, is the 
leading editor. 










Fred. T. Rouse, ’86, spent two months of the summer touring through 
the British Isles on his wheel. 







Charles H. Smith, ’87, of Plymouth, Conn., continues to furnish the 
Religious Herald with notes on the current Sunday-school lessons. 







Prof. Williston Walker, ’87, delivered an address, June 27, at the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Ordination of Rev. Dr. Thomas Snell in 
North Brookfield, Mass. Dr. Walker is to give an address on Congre- 
gationalism before the annual meeting of the Connecticut Conference, 
in Danbury, Nov. 16. 
John W. Whitaker, ’87, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church of Savannah, Ga. 












During the three-years pastorate of Edwin N. Hardy, ’90, of the 
Bethany Church, Quincy, Mass., 88 persons have united with the church. 
Of this number about 40 per cent. are men. 







On Sept. 25, Herbert K. Job, ‘91, preached a historical discourse at 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the founding of his church 
in North Middleboro, Mass. 







Austin Hazen, ’93, of Thomaston, Conn., gave an address, July 4, be- 
fore the Daughters of the Revolution, on the War and the beneficent re- 
sults of it. 

Frank S. Brewer, ’94, was installed, Sept. 22, over the Church in New 
Hartford, Conn. 

Miss A. J. Forehand, ’95, has entered upon her duties as principal of 
the School of Domestic Science and:Christian Work, Boston, Mass., 
which has been established under the auspices of the Boston Y. W. C. A. 











Giles F. Goodenough, ’96, of Ellsworth, Me., was married in July 
to Miss J. M. Beckwith, of Nepaug, Conn. 






f The face of John E. Merrill, 96, appears in a late issue of the Con- 
Hy) gregationalist among the faces of others who have lately gone to mis- 
} sion fields. Mr. Merrill, who has been studying two years in Germany 
on the John S. Wells Fellowship, has gone directly to Central Turkey 
College, at Aintab, to be the president’s assistant. 
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Edwin W. Bishop, ’97, who has been studying a year in Germany on 
the William Thompson fellowship, has accepted a call to the Church in 
Stafford Springs, Conn., and has begun his labors there. 


The Nebraska Congregational News devotes a page of its July issue 
to Chadron Academy, of which Winfred C. Rhoades, ’97, has just 
been re-elected principal after a year of successful service in the same 
position. The field to which this academy furnishes the sole opportuni- 
ties for higher education covers an area of 28,000 square miles. In this 
vast territory there are large numbers of young people who would be 
obliged to forego the advantages of a thorough education but for this 
deserving institution, which, during the nine years of its existence, has 
sent out many a young person well equipped for positions of trust and 
responsibility, to leaven that new country with the powerful leaven 
of Christian knowledge. <A booklet, containing an address to the young 
people of Northwestern Nebraska and Wyoming and giving the course 
of study to be pursued in the academy and other matters of interest, 
shows that the school is in safe and able hands, and that it is worthy of 
the sympathy and aid for which it must appeal in this, the formative, 
period of its existence. It is doubtful, indeed, whether any institution 
of like character is more worthy of the support of those who have 
means to bestow upon such aids to the true prosperity of our nation. 


Harry A. Beadle, ‘98, is pursuing a course of study in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 

John R. Boardman, ’98, is pastor of the Church at Hallowell, Maine. 

William W. Bolt, ’98, was ordained, Sept. 28, in Roseville, Ill., and 
has begun his labors as pastor of the Church in that place. 

Charles A. Brand, ’98, was ordained and installed over the Church 
in Huron, S. D., Aug. 30. 

Jesse Buswell, ’98, is pastor of the Church at Kingfisher, Okla. 

Edward W. Capen, ’98, is studying sociology on the William Thomp- 
son fellowship in Columbia University. ’ 

Miss Mary O. Caskey, ’98, will teach at Mt. Holyoke College early the 
coming year. She is at present teaching in Morristown, N. J. 

Vernon H. Deming, -’98, was ordained in Weathersfield, Vt., on July 
26, where he is engaged as pastor of the Congregational Church. His 
ordination sermon was preached by Ozora S. Davis, ’94. On Sept. 6 Mr. 
Deming was married in the Chapel of Hosmer Hall, by Prof. Jacobus, 
to Miss Nina I.. Roberts, of Hartford. 

George W. Fiske, ’98, has accepted a call to the Church in Hunting- 
ton, Mass., and has begun his labors there. 

John A. Hawley, ’98, was installed over the Church in West Avon, 
Conn., Sept. 14. The sermon was preached by Prof. Jacobus. 


Samuel S. Heghinian, ’98, has enlisted in the Third Regiment. 


William C. Prentiss, ’98, was ordained in Poquonock, Conn., July 8, 
where he has entered upon his labors as pastor. 
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Charles P. Redfield, ’98, has been engaged to supply the Church in 
Winter Park, Fla., for three months. 


Lydia E. Sanderson, ’98, is the assistant professor of “ Biblical His- 
tory, Literature and Interpretation ” in Wellesley College. 


On Sept. 27, Henry P. Schauffler, ’98, was ordained and installed as 
pastor of the Church in Berlin, Conn. 


J. Spencer Voorhees, the “ honorary member of the Class of '98,” was 
appointed chaplain of the Third Regiment, Connecticut Volunteers, in 
the early summer, and has since been with the command at Niantic and 
Camp Meade, Pa. He is now sick with typhoid fever at his mother's 
home in Rocky Hill, N. J. It is hoped, however, that he will be able to 
go with his regiment to Cuba. 


Hartford Seminary was well represented at the recent meeting of 
the American Board at Grand Rapids. Besides President Hartranft, 
who made an address on the Home Department, L. H. Hallock, ’66, and 
C. S. Mills, ’85, made addresses. The following missionary graduates 
were also heard: S. C. Pixley, ’55; L. S. Crawford, ’79; E. G. White, ’87; 
G. P. Knapp, ’90, and BE. G. Tewksbury, ’90. 





Seminarp Annals, 


OPENING OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


The change in the Calendar instituted this year brought the 
opening exercises upon Wednesday evening, September 27th. 
The custom of the last few years was slightly changed. Instead 
of the general reception at the close of the opening address by 
the President, the reception was postponed until Friday evening, 
September 30th, and was given by the Faculty to the members of 
the Seminary, the Trustees, and the Ladies’ Advisory Committee. 
It provided an exceedingly pleasant way of promoting the mutual 
acquaintance of those most closely related to the institution. The 
exercises of Wednesday evening were conducted by President 
Hartranft. The Scripture for the evening was read from Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, ii. 1-11, and iii. 7-16. The address 
of the evening on the theme, “ Theology and Modern Thought,” 
was, in substance, as follows: 

No Scripture presents more comprehensively the essentials of belief, 
the standard of Christian practice, and the fundamentals of Theology 
than the passage read. Here we have given the great truths of the 
Kingdom of Christ. They are presented not simply as ideas but as facts 
ina historical process. Observe the progress. There is the divine keno- 
sis, the incarnation, the adjustment of his humiliation to the extremes 
of human life, and the resurrection. These are presented as the essen- 
tial prerequisites of the founding of the Kingdom of Christ in the world. 
These are to be esteemed not simply as facts but there should be the 
recognition of the value of these facts as divine ideas. They are not 
simply presented to man as a series of events in the divine activity, 
but from the beginning to the resurrection they indicate the symmor- 
phism — the likeness in form — between us and him. The resurrection 
thus becomes a cardinal fact and a fundamental idea for Christianity. 
These facts are the certification in history of the divine ideas. Not sim- 
ply thus, but they are patterns for us. We are to live them over again. 
This is defined as the knowledge of Christ. It is a knowledge of him 
both of the mind and of the heart, and likewise controlling the will. 
Dogma and life are married indissolubly in Christ and thus for the 
Christian. This divine process is given as that which the Christian 
should imitate. It is better, therefore, to conform your experience to 
your theology than to construct your theology out of your experience. 
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There has been a strong and rapid revival in Theology within the 
last quarter of a century. The causes that led to its prolonged obscura- 
tion are to be found in the long Strife for Freedom of investigation and 
instruction within the schools of higher learning, tending toward the 
discarding of all that had been most potent in the past. In the immo- 
bility of Dogmatic Confessionalism, leaving behind it only the dead 
ashes of knowledge. In the arid Rationalism which sprung from it, 
leading to the bitter antagonism to all supernatural. In the Positivism, 
which it is not at all surprising could call the theological the primitive 
mood of thought from which man must move through the philosophical 
to the scientific and final stage. In the growth of Natural Science, 
whose chief effect has appeared in the abridgment through Evolution 
of the sphere of the supernatural. In the state of mind of Pietism and 
Evangelicalism, which, depending largely on formal exercises, opposed 
itself to Theology. In the historical and literary enthusiasms of modern 
Humanism, which, in its turn, helped to bring Theology low. 

The fact of the revival of Theology is seen in the multitude of relig- 
ious newspapers, numbering several thousands, in the publication of 
about three hundred religious periodicals, in the annual appearance 
from the press of from five to six thousand books on religious themes. 
This volume of literature, with whatever weaknesses it may display, 
indicates the many voices that are seeking to be heard on the theme. 
Note, too, the myriad organizations within the Church called into being 
for the prosecution of forms of distinctively church work, or for investi- 
gating and discussing, through societies or conferences, religious prob- 
lems. These call together at times audiences reminding one of the medi- 
zval audiences assembled in the open air of heaven. This revival 
manifests itself also in the universities and colleges by the appointing 
of special instructors in the Bible, by the organization of classes for 
Biblical study, by the steady increase within these institutions of those 
professing Christ. It shows itself in the enlargement of the Theological 
Seminaries, which have been far outstripped by the other schools for 
special study. It manifests itself in the wide diffusion of interest 
throughout wide areas of thought so that this interest is one of the con- 
spicuous features of the age. 

The causes of this revival are divine causes. The humiliation is due 
to the Church. Had she adhered to the principle of freedom she would 
not have suffered the defeat she has endured. The causes of this revival 
are, first of all, the need of a philosophy. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have a philosophy; but one cannot discuss the nature of reality, 
one cannot treat of the absolute, one cannot analyze the idea of person- 
ality, without coming to the sphere of theology and treating of God. 
Again there must be an ethics. But good, evil, oughtness, freedom, 
cannot be discussed apart from God and they lead inevitably to Theol- 
ogy. Ethics and religion cannot be essentially separated, and may be 
divided only for purposes of analysis. Again the theme of Psychology, 
so popular and so necessary, comes upon the ideas of spirit and immu- 
tability and by them is inevitably led into the sphere of Theology. 89, 
too, natural science, as it pushes on to the question of the origin of 
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things, as it studies life in its highest and lowest manifestations, as it 
investigates the fact of mind, as it finds itself face to face with the 
obligation to give a reason for the cosmic order, and feels itself in the 
presence of the infinites brought to it by its mathematics and its exten- 
sions, — natural science, too, finds that it is carried over into the realm 
of Theology and is brought to questions about God. So likewise, Sociol- 
ogy, with its consciousness of the unity of the race, with its recognition 
of the fact of responsibility, of inheritance, of social religion, of reform- 
ation. Sociology cannot escape the postulate of God. On History 
there is laid a burden equally strenuous. Archzeology is unearthing the 
religious ideas of ages gone by. There is the problem of the everlasting 
Jew with the elements in Judaism of law and prophecy. There is the 
august figure appearing in the fullness of times, irresolvable without 
God. Then there is the phenomenon of Christianity. Whenever there 
is the effort made to resolve this into naturalism the shadow of God is 
over its laws. The modern science of Pedagogy finds itself led to the 
presence of Theology in its recognition of the supremacy of spirit. 
Even modern literature shows this necessity of the idea of God for its 
own completeness. It appears in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Carlyle, Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin, Browning, and Rosetti, and is manifest in the new lit- 
erary movement in France. The volumes of the world religions, and 
the number of people dominated by them, ought to show that it is im- 
possible to quench the sense of dependence on the infinite. God as Life 
and Truth and Love compels this palingenesis of Theology. The Holy 
Spirit will lead us into all truth. 

In view of all these impulses towards a revival of Theology, what do 
we see to be the tendencies in theology ? They are indeed manifold. 
There is the Syncretistic group and the group philosophical. There 
appear the groups Symbolical, Christological, Confessional, Evolutional, 
Experiential, Scriptural. And it is noteworthy that all of these profess 
to be constructive. All seek to be comprehensive and universal. Some 
take as their starting point nature as it is found, and would found Theol- 
ogy on it; others, better, try to put Christ into nature. All things con- 
firm and all should be controlled by Theology. This thought manifests 
itself in an enlarged Encyclopedia, in the expanded Seminary with its 
recognition of the need of specializing for the prosecution of all phases 
of study. It appears naturally that in this new light views as to the 
Kingdom of Heaven and of the Church are changed. Even the state 
itself is conceived as the custodian and promulgator of ethics. Must 
there not result the elevation and expansion of the ministry 2? Not a 
harrowed priesthood, but an enlarged ministry, who have on them the 
seal of God and the unction of the Holy Ghost, who live and walk in 
the spirit of the great kenosis and symbolism of Christ. 

Students of the Seminary, into these movements you enter and to 
them you ought to contribute. You cannot separate your stream from 
the waters moving to the everlasting sea. During our vacation the 
pation has grown and adds volume to the appeal. May not Theology 
take a new impulse in the interests of liberty and righteousness and 
truth so that religion may be more potent and those that have religion 
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in their hearts may dominate our national life ? May there be the im- 
pulse within you toward positive constructive thought. 

You who newly become members of the Seminary, you come into 
partnership with a goodly fellowship, you enter upon a precious heri- 
tage, you join an honored succession. You come to search for realities 
that shall be vitalities to each one. There will, to many of you, be a 
process of disillusioning. Ideals once thought to be within the grasp 
may prove unattainable. Through such periods pass manfully, that 
within you there may be set a well of water springing up unto everlast- 
ing life. You will at times find work that seems humdrum. But re- 
member that the end of work is the beginning of thought. Make all 
things tributary and responsive to the attainment of your end here, 
Do not cultivate a spirit that will keep you away from your fellows, 
nor fail to find companionship in mountain and river. May you feel the 
pressure of God’s infinite on your finite soul and may that pressure 
never be removed. Count all things as lost for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus your Lord. 





Friday evening, September 30, after tea, the customary informal re- 
ception was tendered the new students of the Seminary by the Students’ 
Association. Mr. Sanderson, President of the Association, welcoming 
them, spoke of the Religious Ideals of the Seminary; Mr. Lombard of 
the Senior Class of the Intellectual Ideals; and Mr. A. Tre Fethren of 
the middle class of the Social Characteristics. 


The occupations of the students during the summer have been as 
follows: Of the senior class, Mr. Dumming was acting pastor of the 
church at Marshfield, Me.; Mr. Lytle remained in Hartford, preaching 
at Blue Hills and Wilson’s Station, and will continue the work at Blue 
Hills during the year; Mr. Olds preached at Elmwood, and will supply 
the place during the year; Mr. Sanderson was Corporal in Co. K, Ist 
Regt. Conn. Vol., at Fort Preble and Camp Alger; Mr. Schmavonian re- 
mained in Hartford, engaged in preaching; Mr. Shahbaz was employed 
near Worcester, Mass.; and Mr. Tre Fethren at Lake Sunapee, N. H.; 
Mr. Yarrow was pastor of the church at Amherst, Me.; Miss Burroughs 
was at home tutoring in the classics; Miss Holmes and Messrs. Chase, 
Lombard, and Gaylord spent the summer at home or with friends. 


Of the junior class, Mr. Babasinian was employed in New York city 
and in Newtown, Conn.; Mr. Ballou was in Providence in the employ of 
the Providence, Fall River, and Newport S. 8. Co.; Mr. Burnham con- 
tinued his work in connection with the music of the Fourth Church, 
Hartford; Mr. Curtiss spent two months in Cleveland, O., then took up 
the work at Blue Hills and Wilson’s Station, and will continue to carry 
on the work at Wilson’s Station during the year. Mr. Fulton was in 
Co. K, 1st Conn. Vol., at Fort Preble and Camp Alger; Mr. Lyman 
preached at Amherst, Mass.; Mr. Manwell traveled in Europe with 
friends; Mr. Talmadge was engaged in his regular work as pastor’s 
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assistant in the First Church, Hartford; Mr. Trout preached at Ocean 
View, Blackwater, and Frankford, Del.; Mr. White was employed at 
Norfolk, Conn.; Mrs. Miller, Miss Leavitt, Messrs. Abbe, Blackmer, 
Downs, Fiske, and Hodous spent the summer at their homes or with 
friends. 


President Hartranft attended the meeting of the American Board at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where he spoke to Secretary Barton’s paper. 


The Faculty ‘vas more largely represented in Hartford than usual 
during the summer vacation. Professors Gillett, Jacobus, Merriam, 
Faton, Perry, and Pratt were in the city more or less continuously, the 
lengest absence being five weeks, while Professors Beardslee and 
Nourse were at their homes in Windsor and Berlin respectively. Presi- 
dent Hartranft spent the vacation at Silver Bay, Lake George, Pro- 
fessor Mitchell was in Saratoga, except during the month when he and 
Professor Gillett went to the National Congregational Council at Port- 
land, Oregon. Professor Macdonald spent most of the summer on the 
Maine coast. Professor Walker was, as usual, at Brattleboro, Vt. 


The following are among the public appointments of the Faculty 
during the summer: Professor Beardslee, address before the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union at Poquonock, June 22, on “ The Message of the 
Spirit to Christian Workers ” ; address before the Norfolk County Con- 
ference at South Weymouth, Mass., Sept. 27, on “ The Present Word 
of the Spirit to the Churches” ; Professor Jacobus, Commencement 


address before the Christian Association of the Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., June 19, on ‘Some Misconceptions of Christian 
Life and Work ” ; Charge tothe Pastor at the ordination and installa- 
tion of Herman F. Swartz, ’95, at Mansfield, Mass., June 27; sermon 
at the ordination of John A. Hawley, ’98, at West Avon, Conn., Sept. 
14; sermon at the ordination of Edwin C. Gillette, ’97, at Southfield, 
Mass., Oct. 7; Professor Gillett, paper before the National Congrega- 
tional Council, July 12, on “ High Standards of Ministerial Character ” ; 
address before the Sunday-school Teachers’ Club of Glastonbury, Conn., 
Oct. 7, on “ Influences Shaping the History of the Kingdom of Judah.” 
Professor Merriam, address at the closing of the School for the Blind, 
Hartford, June 17; address at the twenty-fifth anniversary of Principal 
Bancroft, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., June 23; Baccalaureate 
sermon at Norwich University, Vt., June 26; ordaining prayer at the 
ordinations of William C. Prentiss, 98, at Poquonock, Conn., July 8; 
Vernon H. Deming, 98, Weathersfield, Vt., July 26; John A. Hawley, 
West Avon, Conn., Sept. 14; Henry P. Schauffler, Berlin, Conn., Sept. 
27. Professor Mitchell represented the Seminary at the National Coun- 
cil, Portland, Ore., and presented the Seminary Statement, July 12. 
Professor Paton read a paper before the Middlesex Association at Ivory- 
ton, Conn., June 7, on “ The Day of Yahweh.” Professor Perry gave 
the Charge to the People at the installation of Rev. F. S. Brewer, ’94, 
at New Hartford, Conn., Sept. 22. Professor Pratt, address before the 
Teachers’ Club of the Asylum Hill Church, Hartford, June 13, on “ Sun- 
day-school Hymns”; paper before the Hartford Central Association 
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at Simsbury, Sept. 26, on “ Some Liturgical.Contradictions ” ; Professor 
Walker, address on the occasion of the Centennial of Dr. Snell’s Settle 
ment, North Brookfield, June 27, on “The Church of One Hundred 
Years Ago.” 


The June number of the “ Biblical World ” contained an article by 
Professor Paton on The Religion of Israel from Josiah to Ezra. Pro- 
fessor Walker has an article in “‘ Progress’ for October on Congrega- 
tionalism. Professor Pratt wrote for the October “ Journal of Theol- 
ogy ” an extended review of Rietschl’s “‘ Die Aufgabe der Orgel im Got- 


tesdienste.” 
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